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The New Edition of 


=. SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 


Based on the New International Dictionary, thus conforming 


to the best present usage 


Three volumes alike in general plan, character, and typograph~ but varying in size, scope, fullness of 


treatment, and price. Each has been made as complete as the limitations permit. A comparison with other 


dictionaries of similar grades will show the superior merits aii greater usefulness of these WEBSTER 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


*70,000 words and phrases 1,000 illustrations 864 pages 
Plain, $1.50 


6 1-4 x 8 5-8 inches 
Indexed, $1.80 


Presents the largest number of words and phrases ever included ina school dictionary, and supplies 


every need ordinarily encountered by students. Consequently this book is extensively used by classes from 
the grammar school to the college. 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


45,000 words. and phrases 900 illustrations 720 pages 5 3-8 x 7 3-4 inches 90 cents 


Carefully planned to meet all the requirements of elementary grades and other schools in which ety- 
mologies are not taught. It contains all words found in the school texts generally used, and includes the 
tethnical expressions of ordinary business and words used in the elementary sciences. Special attention is 
devoted to making a word’s meanings clear to immature minds, especially by the use of illustrative sen- 


“tences or phrases and by discriminating synonymies. Inflected forms are given when irregular. 


WEBSTER’S SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


35,000 words and phrases Amply illustrated 542 pages 5 1-8 x 7 inches 60 cents 


In spite of its small size this book presents a very large fund of useful information concerning not 


only common words but technical and scientific terminology and up-to-date words needed by elementary 


pupils. It is unique among smaller dictionaries in making clear grammatical difficulties. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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‘TRE WEEK IN REVIEW 


TURKEY ENTERS THE FRAY. 
It is the expected that has _ hap- 


) ‘pened in Turkey. it has been clear 


for weeks that it was only a question 
of time when Turkey would enter the 
field as an ally of Germany. It is for 
that that Germany has been pouring 
arms and ammunition. into Turkey 
through Roumania; and it is. for that 
that German army officers have been 
organizing and drilling the Turkish 
troops. The attack of Turkish war- 
ships: upon Russian ports in the 
Black Sea was not preceded by any 
negotiations. There were no de- 
mands or ultimatums or declarations. 
Simply, Turkey had made up its 
mind to enter the war, and that was 
a good way to begin. It is probable 
that there will be .a considerable 
broadening of the war im conse- 
quence. Italy, Greece, Roumama 
and Bulgaria may now be drawn in. 
It is extremely unfortunate that at 
this critical moment new possibilities 
of international differences should 
arise from the fact that both Italy 
and Greece have thought it neces- 
sary to send forces into Albania,— 
Italy for purposes of relief and sani- 
tation, and Greece “for reasons of 
humanity” and to secure the Greek 
frontier. Already there is chaos 
there, and the course taken by Italy 
and Greece is more likely to extend 
than to diminish it, 


THE GERMAN 
CHECKED. 


ADVANCE 


Both the contending armies im the 
north of France and in West Flan- 
ders have been worn to the very 
verge of exhaustion by incessant 
fighting, The losses have been ex- 
tremely heavy, yet the results are 
not decisive. The net result, how- 
éver, is that the impetuous German 
advance which followed the occupa- 
tion of Antwerp has been checked, 
and the German lines have» been 
forced back, but only for a short dis- 
tance. It seems probable that the 


‘German disappointment in the con- 


templated swift occupation of Paris 
is to be repeated with reference to 
Dunkirk and Calais. As to the eds- 
tern field of operations, official Ger- 
man despatches admit that the Ger- 
man and Austrian forces have been 
defeated by the Russian army in Po- 
land, and forced to withdraw. 


THE NEW BOER REVOLT. 


The new Boer revolt in South 
Africa, led by General Christian De 
Wet and General Beyers, is a much 
more serious matter than that of 
Liéutenant-Colonel Maritz, which 
General ‘Botha succeeded in promptly 
suppressing. General De Wet was 
the commander-in-chief of the 
Orange Free State forces during the 
Boer war, and the force of cavalry 
which he commanded gave the Brit- 
ish troops a good deal of trouble. 
General Beyers was commandant 
general of the military forces of the 
Union of South Africa up to his 
resignation last September,—a_ res- 
ignation frankly based on his dis- 
approval of the British declaration 
against Germany. But, in spite of 
this new outbreak, there seems no 
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reason to doubt that the great 
majority of the Boers are at present 
loyal to Great Britain, and will sup- 
port General Botha strongly in his 
effort to crush the rebelhon. At 
least, General Botha, who should 
know, is confident that this is the 
case. 


OIL SHIPS RELEASED. 


The British government is _per- 
fectly justified in treating oil ship- 
ments as “conditional contraband” 
because, under present conditions of 
warfare, the oil, if it reaches Ger- 
many, may be used in propelling 
submarines and Zeppelines in attacks 
upon England. It is stated that one 
big shipment of fuel’ oil from the 
United States, on jts arrival at 
Copenhagen, was promptly sent to 
the: German aerial and naval base at 
Kiel. It was for this reason that the 
British cruisers seized the. American 
Standard Oil tank steamships John 
D. Rockefeller, Brindilla and _ Pla- 
turia. But, after imvestigation, the 
ships and their cargoes were released, 
on assurances that the oil was con- 
signed to specific concerns in_ the 
neutral country to which it was sent 
instead of.“to order.”’ Denmark has 
now put an embargo upon  reship- 
ments to belligerents, and this should 
avert further complications. 


GERMANY AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


The German ambassador at Wash- 
ington has thought it wise to give 
definite assurances that, if Germany 
is victorious in the present war, she 
will not seek expansion in South 
America. This has been rather 
hastily interpreted as the expression 
of an intention to respect the Mon- 
roe doctrine. But it is to be noticed 
that the declaration is limited to 
South America. Nothing is said 
about Canada, or the West Indies, 
or Mexico and the Central American 
renublics. As to Canada, the Ger- 
man ambassador, in a_ later state- 
ment, took the ground that, as Can- 
ada had sent armed forces to. aug- 
ment the British army on the con- 
tinent of Europe she had forfeited 
any claims to the protection of the 
United States under the principle of 
the Monroe doctrine. There is some 
basis for this view: but, happily, the 
question is still remote and it may 
not ever become a practical issue 


A WELL-GROUNDED FEAR. 


It is easy to believe the reports 
which come from Holland that great 
solicitude is felt there as to possible 
violations of neutrality. The fate of 
its nearest neighbor, Belgium, con- 
veys to Holland the lesson that 
pledges of neutrality count for noth- 
ing when they interfere. with the 
plans of a+ belligerent nation. The 
occupation of Antwerp by the Ger- 
mans, and the consequent menace to 
the neutrality of the Scheldt, fully 


justihes the preparations for emer- 
gencies which Holland is making. 
It is stated that a Dutch army of 
300,000 trained men is. scattered at 


strategic points along the Belgian 
and German borders, and that the 
mouth of the Scheldt and all the 
canals are heavily guarded. The 
river has been mined, and Dutch 
eruisers and torpedo boat destroyers 
are lying at its mouth, to co-operate 
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with the land forces. These are wise 
precautions. 


A NINETEEN-MONTHS'’ SES- 
SION. 

The adjournment of Congress on 
the 24th of October, brought to @ 
close what had been practically a 
continuous session of nineteem 
months,—the longest and most 
laborious session on record. Only 
about fifty members of the House, 
and a considerably smaller number 
of Senators were present at the final 
rites, and these faithful few scurried 
away from Washington in hot haste 
after“the adjournment, knowing that 
hardly more than a week was left 
them in which to repair their fences 
before the elections. President Wil- 
son has done what he could to pro- 
mote the return of faithful Demo- 
crats who have stood by his policies. 
by giving out letters of approval and 


recommendation to their constitu - 


ents, but all Congressmen feel that 
nothing takes the place of personally- 
conducted campaigns when the time 
is so short 

THE COTTON QUESTION. 

Up almost to the last moment, the 
Senators and Representatives from 
the cotton belt threatened a filibuster 
if the question of relief for cotton 
growers was not shaken up; but it 
dawned upon them finally that they 
could accomplish nothing in the ab- 
sence of a quorum, and that to pro- 
long the session needlessly when the 
members of both houses were fran- 
tic to get away would not help their 
cause when the issue finally came up. 
The bill which they would have liked 
to pass provided for a $250,000,000 
issue of government bonds for thé 
purchase of cotton. They will press 
this bill at the next session, but the 
proposal is regarded unfavorably 
even by some of the Southern mem- 
bers, because of its establishing a 
dangerous precedent. Meanwhile, 
the Federal Reserve Board has ap- 
proved a plan, free from this objec- 
tion, for making one-year loans on 
cotton at six cents per pound, bear- 
ing interest of not more than six per 
cent 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


Annotated Book List for Secondary 


School Libraries, CommerciaF¥ 
Subjects Section.” “Elementary 
Education.” Bulletin of Univer- 


sity of the state of New York, 
prepared by Thomas E. Finegan, 
assistant commissioner for elemen- 
tary education. Albany, N. Y. 
126 pages. 

Bloomsburg, Penn., State Normal 
School. Quarterly, Vol. XIX, No. 
1. Catalogue Number. D. J. Wal- 
ler, Jr., principal. 71 pages. 

West Hartford, Conn. 1914 Report. 
Superintendent W. H. Hall. 41 
pages. “Report of the Commis- 
sion Appointed to Investigate the 
Educational System and Conditions 
if Vermont “George |! Hunt, 
Montpelier, clerk. 150 pages. 


Middietown, Conn. 1914 Report 
Superintendent William A. Wheat= 
ley 57 pages 


Johnstown, New York 1913-14 
Report. Superintendent F. L. Ack 


ev 95 pages. 
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KNOWLEDGE THAT IS THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


EARNING POWER | | “SCT itsstkesrste ores 


Profusely and Beautifully Iustrated from Original Drawings 

. : By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, | A Sane Phonic M T 

where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- “% gm ey lg em 


: ts oi, = ed ——. = ri 2 —v — —_— of primary 
tenographers, etc. readers ever published in Simpli ethod, tera: ontent 
keepers, grap , and in Mechanical ete "Valuable either as a Supple- 


Our Normal Department | | =!‘ cacusne SS sees ee 


Primer - 9: : SOc. Third Reader. . 48¢ 
trains teachers in teaching these subjects. er; hee 


Second Reader . 42c. Manual 50c 
Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 


portance. Every year more Hi ‘sthools and Busi- THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 


1 
This uae oder pba ing emactennent and for ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. ‘ By pny ei nore ~—_ oa a eee 

Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching hich aan ied es a teaching of Enghis oreigners 

AND business experiences; with more teachers in Tn aan to Severe. _coneermtional powers mt chotame time 
roportion to students than any similar school we 


45c. 
w of: and with an ambition todo the most 
: GOODWIN'S COURSE IN SEWING 


thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 
A practical and thoroughly ied course, completely illustrated, for 


School is 
**Educationally the strongest Business School in mie =. 
New England.”’ Book I, 50c. Book Il, 6@c. | Book III, 60c. 


We have information that is well worth your while. THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


Call or write for it. By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
Malden Commercial School 


lege, Columbia University 
A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet ferm, eliminating the 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, 
Founded 1904 








copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text-book. 

Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each | 


| FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
Malden, Mass. 393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY | 












































THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 
comparison of this story withthe study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L 


Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


SOUR ES-EDWwWaARDs 


Cioth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THABILA Vda BSPANOL? 
(Do you speak Spanish?) 


You may write it with a Dixon School Pencil just as you do English but do you speak or under- 
stand it? There are many reasons why you should acquire a knowledge of the language destined to have 


so great a commercial influence in the United States. If you intend to travel in Latin-America, or to 
do business with Latin-Americans, you should write for a copy of 


**USEFUL SPANISH WORDS AND PHRASES” 


Though not intended as a treatise on the Spanish language, this booklet will enable you to acquire the 
pronunciation of the Spanish equivalents to words concerning time, money, focd ard ajyarel. Hotel par- 
lance and a goodly list of every-day expressions are included. We are glad to furnish a copy of this booklet 


free upon request because it contains information relative to Dixon's Graphite Productions that may be of 
incerest to you. sn 


Josepn Dixon Crucible Co. 
Makers of Crucibles, Pencils, Paints, Lubricants, and other Graphite Productions 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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A CONNECTING LINK 


between the teacher wanting 





a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 
every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 
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All-Spanish Method 


spy GUILLERMO HALL, apjuncr. pro; 
FESSOR OF SPANISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS. 


s 

_A. direct and natural method 
| } Teaches Spanish in Spanish. 

(2 Gives conversational command of 
| the language. 

| 3 Enables the student to make his way 
| in any Spanish-speaking country. 
|4 Thoroughly practical vocabulary of 
| about 4000 every-day words. 

|5 More than 300 illustrations which 
: teach vocabulary. 

| 6 Numerous and varied exercises. 

7 Constant drill on verb forms. 














| WE LEARNED ENGLISH BY THE ALL-ENGLISH METHOD: 
WHY NOT LEARN SPANISH BY THE ALL-SPANISH MFTHOD 


| —-A LIVE LANGUAGE BY A LIVE METHOD ? 





First Book. 
Second Book. 


Cioth, Jllustrated. 
Cloth, Jilustrated. 


List price, $0.75 
List price, $1.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 




















Ginn and Company take pleasure in announcing the publication of 


The Young and Field Literary Readers 


By Ella Flagg Young and Walter Taylor Field 


HESE books are prepared for children by those who love 

children. They consist of selections from the choicest litera- 

ture, chosen not only for theirfliterary excellence but for 
their genuine appeal to the interests of childhood. 


Much of the material has never before been used in school 


readers. 


Entertaining stories about the authors themselves take 


the place of the usual cut-and-dried biographies, while the selections 
are grouped and graded with exceptional care. 


The Young and Field Literary Readers will be found to possess 
unusual strength at the point where so many readers fail: in 


the transition from primary to advanced grades. 


These most 


important books—the Third and Fourth Readers —are now ready 


for distribution. 


29 Beacon Street - 


Other numbers will follow. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


- Boston, &Mass. 
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THE RURAL SCHOOL AND CO-OPERATION 


ROBERT J. ALEY 


President University of Maine 


To make either an adequate or a concise defini- 
tion of education is a difficult task. The accepted 
view of Education yesterday is only partially that 
of today. It may be entirely different tomorrow. 
The content of the term is constantly changing. 
Ideas that were once in the foreground have been 
pushed to the rear. Other ideas, formerly thought 
to be of but slight value, have been brought to the 
front and greatly emphasized. 

Forty or fifty years ago Education to most peo- 
ple meant that which could be learned from books, 
through tasks set by teachers, and recitations 
given under their direction. Education was a 
school process and was finished when school days 


were ended. The subject-matter of study 
was that of knowledge which the _ race 
had found valuable through experience. 


It was important that this knowledge should coime 
into the possession of the student. Little thougit 
was given to the application of the knowledge. 
The accurate verbal statement of it was generally 
deemed sufficient. As commerce, manufactury 
and industry developed the importance of new 
kinds of knowledge and new application of knowl- 
edge became evident. As a result of this many 
subjects of study knocked at the doors of the 
schools and were gradually and sometimes very 
grudgingly admitted. 

We realize now that Education is a very com- 
plex matter. We know that it cannot be received 
wholly from books and that it is useless unless ‘it 
is of such a character that its results are appli- 
cable to the ordinary problems of life. We be- 
lieve that the Education given by our schools must 
have in it many elements which are directly 
translatable into the business of every day life. To 
put it in another way the school must help in the 
making of a living. 


The old academic knowledge that once consti- 
tuted all of Education is as valuable now as it ever 
was. The common experience of the race which 
has been organized into teachable subjects will al- 
ways be of fundamental importance in the Edu- 
cation of the individual. There will never come a 
time when man will be free from the necessity of 
wide and deep acquaintance with this fundamental 
body of truths. He will always meed to know how 
to use his mother tongue effectively, how his 
country came to be what it is, how it 1s 
governed, how it is related to other lands, how 
to calculate and number his experiences, and how 
to think straight. The old effort to reach an 
ideal was good and must always be the real part 


of Education. Today, however, it is generally be- 
lieved that all knowledge is far more valuable 
when he who possesses it has learned how to ap- 
ply it to ordinary affairs. In other words, today 
we believe that the practical must be closely 
linked with the ideal. Indeed, most of us believe 
that the ideal, itself, becomes more valuable when 
applied and that no practical value results ex- 
cept as it rests upon an ideal foundation. 

The school as an organized instrument of Edu- 
cation has made great progress in recent years. 
In this progress, so marked and so desirable, the 
rural school has lagged behind. It has received 
less expert study and a smaller financial support 
than city or secondary schools. The fact that the 
rural school is now part of a well organized system 
pointing forward to the high school and college, 
makes the problems connected with it easier of 
solution than heretofore. The rural school it- 
self will never be improved as much as it should 
until those connected with other parts of the sys- 
tem give it more attention and co-operate more 
with those in charge of it. 

There has been much talk about enriching the 
course of study for the rural school. Some en- 
richment has occured. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the course of study in the rural school has 
yet reached a state where it is best suited for the 
purpose which it must serve. Perhaps it does 
not yet create sufficient desire to know, nor fill the 
country lad with enough unrest. When it does 
these two things successfully it will be better than 
it is now. 

Before one can fully appreciate the problem of 
the rural school he must call to mind the changed 
rural conditions. The rural community of today 
differs in almost every respect from the commun- 
ity of former years. Machinery and labor saving 
devices have transformed rural industry. On the 
ordinary farm of today one man accomplishes 
more by his labor than was formerly accomplished 
by three or four men. The ease with which manu- 
factured products are secured has eliminated from 
the rural home many forms of industry that were 
once very common. It is uncommon, indeed, to 
find a rural home in which wool is carded, spun, and 
woven into cloth or knitted into socks and stock- 
ings. The old time methods of curing, drying, and 
canning food stuffs have generally given way to 
commercial products. The ease with which ma- 
chinery may be sent to the repair shop and new 
parts purchased has made it unnecessary fora 
farmer to be his own repair man. The farms are 
now cleared of trees and rocks which relieves the 
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_in a one-room school. 
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farmer of many sorts of labor that were once 
necessary. 

When one brings before his mind the preseut 
condition of rural life he sees that the incentives 
for developing alertness and self-reliance are no 
longer present as they once were. Formerly 
when the boy on the farm was confronted with a 
difficult problem it was necessary for him to work 
it out himself. He then had many difficulties to 
meet and in meeting them he developed strength. 
Now he has only a few and to get out of these he 
can telephone for, help. 

It is well known that from the rural communi- 
ties of a generation or two ago there came the 
young men with alertness and self-reliance that 
made the leaders in many of the great enter- 
prises of our country. With the changes which 
have been enumerated it is clear that rural life no 
longer furnishes the conditions for making leaders 
that it once did. The rural school, if it is to do its 
full duty, must somehow supply the lack produced 
by changed conditions. The fine inheritance of 
brain and brawn of the country youth must be 
conserved. The way to do this best presents a 
problem worthy of the best of us. 

One would be foolish to attempt to enumerate 
all the things which should enter into the improve- 
ment of the rural school. I venture to mention a 
few that seem to me of importance. 

1. Under the old condition of life the one-room 
rural school was the best that could be devised. 
Under the present conditions of better roads and 
easier methods of transportation, the school unit 
may and should be enlarged. Instead of the one 
teacher school there should be a_ consolidated 
school with teachers enough to meet all the edu- 
cational needs of the enlarged community. This, 
of course, is not a new idea. It is already in oper- 
ation in many places and invariably with great suc- 
cess. The enlarged unit makes possible the 
teaching of many things which cannot be attempted 
It also enlarges the in- 
terests of the boys and girls and gives them a 
larger outlook. It brings them into competition 
with a greater variety of fellow pupils. It makes 
it possible to have competent instruction in music, 
art, and manual and domestic training. It also 
makes possible practical training in agriculture 
because, a small farm for actual demonstration 
work may be connected with the consolidated 
school. 

2. The rural schoo! has suffered in the past be- 
cause of its poor equipment. In thousands of 
cases the plant is a disgrace to the community that 
tolerates it. A better house and a larger and 
more beautiful playground are absolutely essen- 
tial to many forms of improvement. The school- 
house should be an object lesson in architecture, 
decoration, lighting, heating, ventilating, water- 
supply, sewage disposal, and fitness for the purpose 
itis to serve. The school grounds should be large 
enough for good landscape work, for ample play- 
grounds, for. an agricultural laboratory, and for a 
home for the head teacher. 

3. The rural school of the past has suffered be- 
cause of a real lack of books. In thousands of ru- 
ral communities boys and girls have had a hunger 
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for books and that hunger has not been satisfied, 
No one thing will contribute more to the better- 
ing of rural schools than supplying these schools 
with books that will be read and that will produce 
the desire to read others. With an enlarged 
school unit the establishing of a school library be- 
comes easy. The library should contain proper 
books of reference and should be very rich in well 
selected books that appeal to boys and girls. The 
books from such a library are very frequently read 
by the older brothers and sisters and parents with 
most gtatifying results. 

4, Back of and fundamental to the three items 
already mentioned is the need of greater financial 
support. Education is so valuable and so funda- 
mental to the life of the State that no argument 
should be needed to convince people that it is worth 
far more than it now costs. More money will se- 
cure better teachers, encourage those who enter 
the profession to remain longer, provide a better 
equipment fortheschool plant, and make it possible 
to introduce many subjects which will actually en- 
rich the course of school study. Upon this point 
I can do no better than repeat the words of a great 
Western educator who said, “The rural schools wiik 
never be what they should be until they cost at 
least double what they now cost. 

5. When the four matters already mentioned 
are in operationconditionsare ready for a better or- 
ganized and more practical course of study. The 
course of studyintheruralschool should be such as 
to fill ingreatpartthe hiatus caused by changed and 
changing rural conditions. Formerly the rural 
boy got his training in the use of tools on the farni, 
and the girl got her training in home economies in 
the home. Today ihe fundamentalelements in both 
manual and domestic arts must be given in the 
school or most young people will not get them-at 
all. Contrary to the opinion of many writers upon 
the subject it seems to me that the country school 
needs the manual raining and the work in domestic 
science just as much as it is needed in the city. The 
small farm connected with the school will make 
it possible to organize and direct the work in agri- 
culture so that it will be really practical. Instrue- 
tion should be given in the handling of poultry, 
cattle, pigs, and the caring for all sorts of grains, 
vegetables, fruits and flowers. Equipment for 
home economics should be complete enough to 
provide for first-class instruction in sewing, cook- 
ing, home managing, and home decoration. The 
shop for manual training should be such as to give 
skill in the use of common tools. The things 
mentioned so far as desirable and necessary for 
the improvement of the rural school can only come 
as a result of co-operation. The school can never 
be much better than the people of the community 
want it to be. It will probably always be true that 
the fathers and mothers of the children have as 
much to do with the kind of school that the com- 
munity has as the school officials and teachers. The 
school officials can do much to improve conditions 
by taking into-partnership with them, the citizens. 
Before you can educate the boys and girls as they 
should be educated vou must lead the fathers and 
mothers to believe that such Education is needed. 

The enlarged school unit makes a larger com- 
munity. It makes it possible to bring together in- 
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to unity of action men and women of a compara- 
tively large area. The progress in unifying the 
community will be much faster if the schoolhouse 
jsimade a community centre and opened*for meet- 
ings of all sorts that have to do with general wel- 
fare. If the people are brought together it is 
usually easy to get them to co-operate in improv- 
ing school conditions. They soon become willing 
to pay enough money to secure the needed changes 
when the importance of better things is appreci- 
ciated. 

“The object lesson presented to young people 
by community co-operation for community better- 
ment has a marked effect on their attitude toward 
ordinary school tasks. When the men and women 
of the school district become students of the prob- 
lems affecting their welfare, this studiousness be- 
comes contagious and the young people become 
much more interested in their school work. 

Organizations for specific purposes are of value 
in many ways, and their effect upon the school is 
marked. A few of such organizations are:— 
Clubs of men and women for co-operation buying 
nd selling; boy’s. clubs for growing corn, 
potatoes, fruit, chicken, or pigs; girls clubs for 
gardening, canning or preserving. These clubs 
often make so apparent the need of practical 
studies in the school that needed changes in the 
curriculum occur without friction. 

It is needless to say that in a country like ours 
there are small school districts which, because of 
the topography of the country, are unable to join 
themselves with others and. thus make a larger 
unit. To state it in another way, there will always 
be need for the one-room school. If this school 
is to do its duty and train the boys and girls within 
its limits for the best citizenship it will be neces- 
sary for other communities, even the state, herseli, 
to co-operate, and thereby make it possible for this 
small unit to have the best one-room plant that 
can be built, and to have as a teacher the most su- 
perior individual that money can procure. u 

It is a trite but nevertheless true statement that 
the state is no stronger than the weakest part. 
The strength of the state is closely related to the 
wisdom of the citizens. Therefore, if the state 
is to be strong, it is necessary for every district in 
the state to give its children the greatest oppor- 
tunity they are able to use. This calls for unsel- 
fish co-operation. I believe, however, that when 
the importance of the rural school is understood, 
every citizen of the state will be willing to bear 
whatever burden may be necessary in order to 
equalize opportunity. 

In conclusion I desire to say that the rural 
schools needs the support of all the people, the co- 
Operation of the state, city, and large town, the 
helpful thought of the teachers and school ad- 
Ministrators of every part of the system, and ‘as 
generous an out-pouring of money as now occurs 
in our larger centers of population. With such 
¢0-operation and support the rural school will be 
able to meet the needs of the rural community 
and become, in fact, what it is in theory,—the hope 
of the country—Address before the Maine State 
Teachers’ Association. 


OF EDUCATION 
TEXT-BOOKS AND SOME OTHERS 


JAMES I. WYER, JR. 
Director of New York State Library 

Too much; school teaching is done with, from, 
in or by text-books only. Too many boys and 
girls leave school with little or no acquaintance 
with any books save the few which have been 
used as instruments of torture in the daily class- 
room routine. 

There are three things which will supplement 
the text-book and which will bring real zest and 
interest into school work: The Teacher, Nature 
and Books. 

The Teacher must be one who teaches because 
she would rather teach than do anything else in 
the wide world, who throws. her whole soul into 
her work, who makes it her constant and beloved 
companion day and night, one who can bring 
right into the schoolroom and dramatize for her 
scholars the glory of a May morning and the 
eternal wonders of the spring, who is broader 
and deeper than any text-book, who can open 
the mind of a boy without . committing statutory 
burglary, whose sympathy is as wide as the race 
and yet narrow enoitigh to understand every 
young heart and eager face before her. 

The second thing named as a supplement to the 
text-book is Nature—the world of inanimate ob- 
jects, a great open volume of wonderful variety, 
of perennial interest, of the highest _power for in- 
struction and inspiration, and yet a volume whith 
to most people needs knowledge and human sym- 
pathy as a commentary. When I name Nature 
as a supplement to text-books, I do not have in 
mind the new subject which in the last few years 
has been injected into the school curriculum— 
Nature-study, it is called. Real Nature-study I 
do mean; and yet the word study js a little unfor- 
tunate and suggests a more formal and strenuous 
exercise than should be necessary to come to 
know nature. I certainly do not mean Nature- 
study administered in the cut and dried fashion in 
which so much of it is done—with a syllabus to 
follow, with a specific program for every day— 
with set laboratory exercises, with suggested 
questions for the teacher and suggested answers 
for the pupil. Nor do I mean the kind of Nature- 
study done by those people of despotic minds, 
untiring muscles, who are forever finding out all 
about birds; who go about wild-eyed and ner- 
vously apprehensive, equipped with telescope, 
opera glyss, ornithological gazetteer, notebook 
and pencil. 

These well-meaning pseudo-scientific people 
are drinking skim milk for cream. Nature does 
not require to be studied in any such formal way. 
That she is herself, unassisted a most effective 
teacher. 

Nature study is rather a state of mind, a mental 
attitude than any body of facts. Call-it Nature ap- 
preciation, Nature love and you are nearer to an 
exact definition. 

The teacher’s part in using Nature to supple- 
ment text-books and formal instruction is to util- 
ize the rainbow, the snowstorm, the sunset, the 
cloud, the sea, the mountain peak, to stimulate, to 
quicken, to arouse and to develop in her students 
the qualities which will prevent them from ever 
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falling into the blindness of Wordsworth’s boy to 
whom “A primrose by a river’s brim, A yellow 
primrose was to him, And it was nothing more.” 

By word, by suggestion, by apt quotation, by the 

’ large use of natural objects in the schoolroom, 
by the study of the thing itself and not some text- 
book description of it, by the very spirit and at- 
mosphere which she creates about her, the teacher 
will be certified to her pupils as a true lover and 
appreciator of natural beauties. 

¢ The first object of any school should be to teach 
life, to teach its students how to live, which is very 
different and a vastly more important matter than 
how to get a living. Arithmetic, reading, writing 
are relatively minor matters. In a small degree 
they may contribute to learning how to live, but 
itis the richer fuller life that is contemplated as the 
ultimate goal of all educational endeavor rather 
than the formal rote work implied by the three 
R’s. Now in teaching how to live the full, rich 
life an educationalized reading habit is the highest 
contribution which our schools can make to rural 
civilization. Our schools are not merely to teach 
facts, knowledge, but life—full, rich life. Books 
are left as our last resource. 

/ “A life without the best books is like a room 
\without windows”—that “the true university of 
these days is a collection of books and all educa- 
tion is to teach us how te read’’—that “books, we 
know, are a substantial world, both pure and 
good: round these, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, our pastime and our happiness will 
grow’—that “a good book is the precious life 
blood of a master spirit embahmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life’ —that “‘a book 
fitly chosen is a lifelong friettd’”—that ‘‘a room 
without books is as a body without a soul.” 

Some will say, “We are not sure that we want 
books in the school to take the attention of pupils 
from their lessons.” Others will object, “Were 
we sure that we wanted them, we do not know 
which ones to get out of the thousands of books 
published every year.” And again, “If we were 
sure that we wanted them and knew wifich ones 
to get we have no money in our school districts 
to ‘get them. 

Before considering these objections let me say 
just what kind of books I most want for schools, 
to be owned by the school, kept in the school- 
rooms, read by the school children under proper 
supervision. Not text-books of course. 
is much necessary and wholesome discipline in 
text-books or task-books; but unless you put in 
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your school books which are chosen first of all be- 
cause they are good books which boys and girls 
will enjoy reading more than any others you can 
learn of, books chosen without the slightest re- 
gard to whether they have any connection with, 
or relation to any subject which is being taught or 
which may ever be taught in your school—unless. 
you get such books, have them where they may 
be read, where they may be taken home, and en- 
courage the young readers to talk them over with 
you, you are missing the best chance you will ever 
have to form in your scholars an educationalized , 
reading habit. And if you do not encourage the “ 
reading habit, how can you hope to form the | 
study habit. 

I can not close a plea for “joy-reading,” as it 

aay well be called, without urging that teachers\ 
f° read poetry to children. Thoselucky young peo- 
ple who have” been wisely enough directed, 
whether by parent or teacher, to engrave half of 
Shakespeare upon their memories, with some- 


thing ot Milton, something from Words- 
worth, something of Tennyson, something 
of Browning and of Keats, something 


of Homer and the Greek dramatists, with much 
of the Bible, have made a noble beginning of the 
finest and fullest-culture that is possible. The: 
best way for children to learn this great poetry is. 
to have it read to them in the early years when 
the memory takes deposits graciously and keeps. 
them faithfully. _Do not teach poetry in the f{.r- 
mal and forbidding way which analyzes and dis- 
sects it, looking for something which the author 
never dreamed of putting in it. Just read poetry 
to children but read it well, with feeling and ap- 
preciation. Do not mangle a poem by over ex- 
alting its punctuation. I have actually known chil- 
dren starting ‘throtgh life with their minds filled. 
with sich gems as this 
“I shot an arrow into the air comma 
It fell to earth comma I knew not where semi- 
colon 
For so swiftly it flew comma the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight period” 

It is pathetically insufficient to answer that: 
there is “no time” to read verse to school children. 
Time should be made, time must be made if our 
children, the men and women of tomorrow, are 
not to lose the sweetness and light out of life. Mr. 
Bryce, the British Ambassador, never said a 
truer thing than that the American people sorely 
need more poetry —Address. 
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PUT UP THE SWORD 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


“Put up the sword!” 


The voice of Christ omce more 


Speaks, in the pauses of the cannon’s roar, 
O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 

And left dry ashes; over trenches heaped 
With nameless dead; o’er cities starving slow 
Under a rain of fire; through wards of woe 
Down which a groaning diapason runs 

From tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sons 
Of desolate women in their far-off homes, 
Waiting to hear the step that néver comes! 

O men and brothers! let that voice be heard. 


War fails, try peace; put up the useless sword! 


e 
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SAYINGS OF JAMES P. MONROE 


In all industries the chief element to be con- 
served is the human element; and the teacher is 
paid by. the state to understand, guide and give a 
right start to his quota of those boys and girls 
who are to be the producers, distributors and con- 
sumers of the coming time, 

*e * * * * 


However high the ideals of all teachers should 
be, however strongly they should insist upon 


breadth, culture and “uplift” for their pupils, 
every one of those noble things of education 
should be soundly bottomed upon the no less 


noble demands of self-respecting, intelligent, pur- 
poseful winning of the daily bread. What higher 
and finer goal for all school life than the found- 
ing of a family and the rearing and training of the 
next generation? Yet how absolutely bound up 
with that true ideaf of a civilized state is the abil- 
ity to earn a living, in ways congenial to the 
earner and in such an amount that ease of mind, 
comfort of body and education for the brain and 
soul shall follow for the worker himself and for 
those depending on him? 
* * * * oe 


Using the word “business” to cover all the 
fields of human activity along material lines—the 
fields of production, distribution and consump- 
tion—every boy and girl in every school is going 
to find the chief interest and chief medium for 
development in the business world. Therefore, 
every teacher should understand—at least in a 
broad way—what business is, what it demands, 
and how those demands are to be met—so far 
_ as they can be met—by the school. 

The teacher must never forsake the teaching 
point of view—the view that his duty is not to 
train the boy for business, but to use business as 
a powerful instrument in training the boy. To do 
this, the teacher must understand not only boys 
in general, but also business in general. 

* aoe ae 


Human hands are still wanted, and in propor- 
tionately greater numbers than ever before; but 
merely as servants to machines that multiply hun- 
dreds and thousands of times the initial force 
given by those hands. It is nonsense, how- 
ever, to talk of this as slavery to machinery. On 
the contrary, it is mastery of the forces of nature, 
an ever-increasing mastery, which is—so to speak 
—kicking the brute laborer, the pick and shovel 
man, up into the ranks of the machine-user, and 
is kicking the machine-user up into the ranks of 
the organizer, those ranks where brains are every 
day setting hundreds and thousands at new work, 
and every day bringing what used to be luxuries 
down to the horizon of the commonest man. The 
cost of living is high, not because of the scanda- 
lous luxury of the rich, but because of the com- 
mendable luxury of the poor. It is true that the 
desire for the good things of life is growing some- 
what faster than the devices and economies of 
modern industry can bring those good things 
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within reach; but this is simply a question of 
gradual adjustment, And the fact that more men 
are every day wanting and demanding more 
things is one of the surest guarantees of a con- 
tinued and genuine prosperity. 

* * * * * 


An inseparable accompaniment of machinery 
is speed. Not merely what the business man, 
what modern business itself, demands of the high 
school graduate is rational and orderly speed. In 
the high school, in the schools below, in that 
larger school, the community, and above all, in 
the boy’s home, he must*fave’been trained to “go 
the pace,” not of dissipation, but of modern in- 
dustry. 


* * * * * 


An essential for speed is quickness of mind, 
nimbleness of body and good co-ordination 
among ail the senses. One doesn’t acquire these, 
however, by stewing all day in an uncomfortable 
desk over a lot of books. One gets them by 
using all his muscles and all his senses, in a wide 
variety of exercises, mental, physical and’ manual, 
directed in educative ways and by rational pro- 
gression, towards well-defined ends—not occult 
ends, seen only by the inner consciousness of the 
teacher, but tangible ends visible to the boy him- 
self. 4 


* * * * * 


Another essential of speed is team-play. Every 
schoolroom should be an organism as well knit, 
as thoroughly balanced, as purposeful as a ‘varsity 
football team; for that is the kind of co-ordina- 
tion towards which every mercantile and manu- 
facturing enterprise is rapidly, and with full un- 
derstanding of its value, tending. The teacher 
who still uses competition instead of co-operation 
asa main spur towards speed, is woefully behind 
the times, and loses that most valuable aid in edu- 
cationworking together for a common result. 

Effective team-play is founded upon prompt- 
ness, ready obedience, willingness to swhordinate 
one’s self to the general good, enthusiasm, and 
that comprehensive quality called loyalty. Al 
these are at the very root of every successful en- 
terprise; and what modern business asks most 
eagerly is that the boys who come into it shall 
obey orders intelligently and promptly; shall see 
how much, instead of how little, they can accom- 
plish to further the interests of the concern; and, 
in whatever they do, shall show the essential vir- 
tues of team-play: enthusiasm, self-subordination 
and unflagging loyalty. 


* a * * * 


A man can not be enthusiastic and effective if 
he lives in a mere groove. Therefore, while the 
youth who is to succeed in the complexities of 
modern industry must be a specialist, he must be 
a broad one. A man may move fast in a tread- 
mill, but he gets nowhere. On the other hand, 
a motorist, though tied to a roadway, makes his 
twenty-five miles an hour because he sticks to 
that well-surfaced track instead of trying to 
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wander through bushes, potato fields and gravel 
banks. He doesn’t leave the road, but he sees 
and knows the whole surrounding territory. 
Consequently a fourth essential of speed is thor- 
oughness in one line with an outlook into many 
lines, with an intelligent interest in many things, 
and with a broad attitude towards all human in- 
terests, 

Another essential of speed is the cutting of red 
tape. Circumlocution, that curse of the law, is 
being rapidly driven out of business, because a 
merchant or manufacturer can not afford to waste 
time and lose headway in dowbling and twisting. 
If there is a short way of doing a thing—be it in 
business or in school—do it; and save time, 
moneyand- nervous energy. 

—Selected from. Popular Science Monthly, 
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- COLLEGE MEN AND ARMS 
C. H, SPOONER 
Northfield, Vermont 

The papers and magazines abound in articles 
long and short upon the war in Europe, its nom- 
inal and its real. causes, and upon the course the 
United States should pursue. One writes: “Pre- 
pare for peace by increase of army and of navy”; 
another: “Avoid war by dismantling the one and 
disbanding the other.” Yet others would follow 
the advice and the practice of Alden Partridge 
and would see to it that college men whose voca- 
tions are to be peaceful are trained in the right 
use of arms. 

That is an old story to Norwich graduates, but 
there is nothing in the course of the history of 
our country, or in the light of recent expense to 
lead us to believe that Partridge was not right. 

As a.nation we will not maintain a great stand- 
ing army, neither will we now stand for univer- 
sal military service, but we do, and we will mix into 
the affairs of the world at large, moral, commer- 
cial, political, and even religious. We cannot 
keep out. Sometimes, somewhere, then, we will 
either have to stand fast, even if we have to fight, 
or else yield to every demand, just or unjust. So 
to yield is not merely ignominious. In the end 
it is vain, as far as the purpose is to avoid strife 
and bloodshed; it will not avoid. It were better 
to end all in one supreme, though futile, effort 
for right and justice than by a supine bowing to 
wrong and injustice to forfeit all by slow degrees 
and with multiplied loss. 

A great standing army may be a menace to the 
peace of the nation which owns it, and of the 
world. No army with no navy invites distruction. 
Some power in arms we must have. If We cannot 
have the best, let us make the best of opportuni- 
ties that are available and train many to high 
knowledge and high skill, for the protection and 
preservation of those principles which the experi- 
ence of the ages has proved sound and which the 
efforts and struggles of our forbears have made 
our inheritance. Partridge thought he saw the 
need for the nation to have men laboring in the 
arts of peace, yet so trained in arms that they 
could quickly make the less fortunate, the less 
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skillful, patriotic volunteers an effective, defen- 
sive power in the hour of need. Such men as 
officers must of necessity fall short of the pro- 
fessional soldier, but there are pages upon pages 
of our history showing that they do not lag far 
behind. 

It is hard for some to conceive that our little 
standing army is inimical to peace; but no pos- 
sible strain of the imagination can make men 
trained as suggested, a menace. Thousands of 
college graduates, trained during their college 
years, to the observance of military duty in bar- 
racks, in the camp, and on the march, trained to 
care for themselves and for their fellows in the” 
open, trained to use.arms of all kinds, yet follow- 
ing peaceful pursuits can be neither stumbling 
block nor offense. They go out to the ends of 
the world, filling positions of trust in the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and business affairs with all 
their energies bent to the arts of peace. Peace 
to them spells prosperity and advancement. Such 
will not provoke nor make war, nor promote it, 
but if war comes they will be ready.. In the hour 
of its peril, the patriotic devotion of college grad- 
uates rallies them to the support of the nation, 
But neither academic knowledge, nor skill in agri- 
culture, in manufacture or in business will suf- 
fice. Love of honor, love of glory, patriotism are 
not enough. The time demands, beside all these, 
readiness, and readiness comes only with training 
and practice. 

The story of the few military colleges and the 
military schools other than West Point suggests 
extraordinary service in the Civil War. They 
did send in proportion more than other colleges 
to the battlefield. 

It might be too much to say that the patriotic 
spirit was greater, although far more than else- 
where is done in them to make plain, reasons for 
real patriotism and right ways of manifesting it. 
If the cause were to the spirit of patriotism, but 
simply physical fitness due to training and care, it 
would justify all the money spent and all the time 
and effort devoted to the training, even though 
call to arms have never come. Peace thrives 
best among those physically fit for war service. 

For the few military colleges which have won 
by their graduates and students high name for 
work of peace and works of war well done there 
should be no lack of funds. 

The thoughtful giver of endowments to col- 
leges and schools may well consider these insti- 
tutions and give to them and give liberally. The 
life of comparative self-denial led by the students 
in such colleges is not one in itself attractive to 
the average youth who prefefs his own sweet idle 
way to the ordered way of another. In equip- 
ment and environment then there should be some 
desirable attraction to compensate for freedom 
foregone. 


General Hawkin’s proposition to be one of four 
to give $50,000 apiece to Norwich shouldbe met 
not by the remaining “three” required, but by 
many times three. 
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ane PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


Ww, W. ROBERTS 


With the advent of the beautiful New England 
autumn Phillips Exeter began the 132nd year of 
her Academic life. 

Two recent events have cast their shadows over 
this year’s assembling. One was the death of 
Principal Harlan Page Amen, the able leader of 
the school for the past eighteen years, revered and 
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honored by all. The other was the destruction by 
fire of the Academy building,—tfollowing close up- 
on the last Commencement,—with its rich collec- 
tion of portraits and statuary, among which were 
fine pictures of Dr. John Phillips—the founder, 
Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, John A. Dix and 
many other distinguished alumni and benefactors 
of the famous preparatory school. 

But these events while ihcy saddened did not 
discourage the trustees, instructors, or the large 
student body. The Academy Building is in pro- 
cess of reconstiuction. The corner stone will be 
laid in October. The old bell that has bee: 
through more than one fire is to be recast. In 
time many of the famous pictures will reappear. 
And the new Academic year opens auspicious] 
under the administration of the new Principal 
Professor Lewis Perry of Williams College, t 
whom we refer later. 

Phillips Exeter has a history and an honored 
history. It dates back to 1780 when its Charter 
was granted by the legislature of New Hampshire. 
Dr. John Phillips made the Academy possible by 
the gracious disposition of a portion of his large 
estate for the education of boys. The deed of gift 
stipulated that the school should “‘ever be equall 
Open to youth of requisite qualifications from 
every quarter,” which was a_ remarkably liberal 
provision, 


The first schoo! building was opened in 1783, 


and William Woodbridge was the first principal. 
Five years subsequently Benjamin Abbott suc- 
ceeded to the principalship, which he held for a full 
fifty years. He was a great teacher. And so was 
Dr. Gideon L. Soule who succeeded him. He 
was also eminent as an administrator. The choice 
of principals has uniformly been a judicious one, 
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and underthem the Academy grew steadily in num 
bers and influence. Dr. Amen set a high mark in 
virile and vet sympathetic leadership. To main- 
tain the honorable traditions that cluster about the 
work of his predecessors is no hght task for 
Principal Perry. But it 1s believed that he will 
succeed in his new post. His father was an em- 
nent educator, having been connected with the 
teaching staff of Williams College for thirty- 
eight vears. His brother is Bliss Perry who has 
made his mark in literature, and is at present in the 
Chair at Harvard once occupied by James Russell 
Lowell. The new principal has a family prestige 
as well as professional ability to maintain. He ts 
specially interested in boys, and this will be an im- 
portant asset to Phillips Exeter. 

lhe Academy has thitty-two instructors in all, 


ind according to a frecent report has 
564 pupils. Massachusetts is most 
largely represented in the student 


body, and New York next. New Hampshire fol- 
lows closely, with New Jersey and Pentisylvamia 
but a step behind. Nearly every State of the Uniog 


1 


has some representatives Lhere is a certain 
advantage in such a cosmopolitan student constitu- 
ency 

lhe school most pleasant tuated im the 
heart of the fine old New Eneland town of Exete 


The halls are scattered about a spacious and at 
tractive campus, the chief glory of which is its 
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stately elms. The Exeter River flows leisurely 
past the foot of the Campus, affording opportunity 
for boating and canoeing, and in winter for skating 
and hockey. The Plimpton Playing Fields are of 
wide extent, ample for all athletic sports—tennis, 
baseball, football, etc. These fields, with some 
300 acres of woodland beyond for training in 
Forestry, were the munificent gift of a Mr. Plimp- 
ton, whose name they bear. The whole environ- 
ment is all that could be desired. 

The Academy is rich in scholarships. The in- 
come from some $125,000 is available for such 
aids and incitements. The Founder’s portion of 
these funds was to be devoted to youth “of excell- 
ing genius and of good moral character.” In ad- 
dition to the endowed scholarships, Mr. Hubert FE. 
Teschemacher bequeathed $50,000, the income 
from which is for scholarships to graduates of the 
Academy who enter Harvard. 

Phillips Exeter has had many devoted sup- 
porters who have been lavish in their gifts to the 
institution. In ‘’86 ‘Francis E. Parker donated 
$112,000. John L. Sibley gave $65,000, Jeremiah 
Kingman, $40,000, Francis P. Hurd, $50,000. Pro- 
fessor G. A. Wentworth—of Mathematical fame— 
gave $30,000 towards a permanent mathematical 


fund. Margaret FE. Langdell gave $48,000 
for scholarship purposes, and T. N. 
Vail as a memorial of his son _ devoted 
$36,000. The largest benefactor was Joseph C. 


Hilliard whose legacy was $200,000. These are 
but a few of the numerous friends of the Academy 
whose gifts have made halls, and playing fields, and 
scholarships an actuality. 

But it is not these things—important in their 
way as they are—that give the Academy prestige 
among the preparatory schools of the country. 
She has contributed in no small degree to the 
preparation of a large number of young men for 
places of usefulness and distinction in mature life. 
On her roll of honor may be found such names as 
Lewis Cass, Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, 
John A. Dix—War Governor of New York, Jared 
Sparks—Professor of History at Harvard, and 
President George Bancroft the historian, Francis 
Bowen—Professor at Harvard, General Benjamin 
F, Butler, Fitz J. Porter, John W. Chadwick, and 
many others influential in their chosen life work. 
At its centennial celebration in 1883 it was stated 
that of the Alumni five had been Ministers Pleni- 
potentiarv, seven Cabinet Ministers, eight United 
States Senators, twelve Governors of States, four 
eminent Historians, nine College Presidents, fiftv- 
two College Professors, one Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court and sixteen on 
the bench as Supreme Court Justices of various 
States, three Major-Generals in the Army, and 
two Rear-Admirals in the Navy. Such an honor 
list is one on which the Academy may well look 
with pride. 

Provision is specially made for younger boys in 
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Dunbar Hall—a miniature within the larger schooj. 
Here boys from thirteen to fifteen are under 
tutorial care, being prepared for entrance to the 
upper middle classes. The tutor renders them 
every assistance with their lessons, while the home 
life of the hall is ideal. The gap between the 
home and the big school is thus bridged, and the 
younger boys of the preparatory department are 
started well on their way towards the full Aca- 
demic life. 

The Academy has Alumni Associations in sev- 
eral cities of the Union, the most notable of which 
are the one in New York, that of Boston, that of 
Chicago, and that of Baltimore. In this way the 
relationships and memories of former school days 
are kept green, and the fidelity to Phillips Exeter 
traditions preserved. 

Limits of space do not permit more than a 
bird’s-eye view of this historic New England School, 
that has been at work for more than a century and 
a quarter, thathasheld—and still holds—high ideals 
of learning, moral character and religion, and is— 
touse Gifford Pinchot’s words—‘The kind of school 
to turn out the kind of men that this country 
chiefly needs.” 





To such an educational inheritance and to such 
an opportunity Principal Lewis Perry succeeds, 
with the best wishes of his numerous friends. 

EN ee ee 


— 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
[Resolution N. E. A.] 


The association expresses to the Congress of 
the United States and to the country its profound 
conviction upon the vital importance of educa- 
tion in sustaining and perpetuating a democracy. 
In any complete scheme the place and function 
of the university is obvious. The principle of 
federal aid to education is most cordially endorsed. 
The association reaffirms its former declarations 
favoring a National University at public expense 
and under public control. The national system 
of Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
fostered by Federal and State aid, together with 
the State Universities supported at public expense 
has reached a stage in development warranting 
the next step, namely, the completion of the sys- 
tem of public education by a National University. 
This university should be distinctly of a graduate 
character, devoted to research and investigation, 
not paralleling but supplementing and co-opera- 
ting with all other agencies for higher education 
in the advancement of learning, the promotion of 
development of the highest 
scholarship. The association recommends that 


science and the 


state and local organizations interested in public 
education bring this subject to the attention of 
their congressmen. 


Se 20° 0-0 o-0-— pene 


The American high school has had itsday of bondage from which the day of deliv- 
etance is just now being preaehed,— William Setchel Learned (/ 91/4.) 
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ADVANTAGES OR DISADVANTAGES OF COMBINING 
RESEARCH WITH TEACHING 


[ Editorial. | 


The State Board oi Public Affairs, Wisconsin, 
has broadened the scope of its work beyond the 
utmost bounds of the most elastic imagination 
when it began. 

The payroll cost of research at the University oi 
Wisconsin has been estimated by President Van 
Hise to be irom one-fourth to one-third of the 
total payroll for the instructional staff. Lhe sur- 
vey is expected to produce facts that help the re- 
gents of the University of Wisconsin and the mem- 
bers of the state legislature in considering budget 
requests for the graduate school and other ques- 
tions of policy relating to opportunities for re- 
search. 

In order to get a concensus of opinion as to the 
real value of the investigation the following 
twenty-one questions are sent to many meh whom 
the State Board of Public Affairs think worthy of 
consultation. 

We are quite sure that Directors William LI. 
Allen and E. C. Branson at the Capitol, Madison, 
will welcome the opinion of any of our readers. 

1. What verifiable evidence has been collected to 
show how research affects quality of university or 
college instruction? 

2. Does research by an instructor improve his 
teaching (a) in other subjects than that in which 
his research is conducted, (b) in that subject? 

3. Does research affect method of instruction 
and command of subject-matter equally and 
similarly,—if differently, in what respects? 

4. Which improves the efficiency of teaching 
more, (a) the research which an instructor con- 
ducts alone (b) research in which 
he is assisted by his students or (c) 
research by his students under his supervision? 

5. Which benefits the student more, (a) helping 
the instructor conduct the latter’s research, or (b) 
being helped by the instructor to conduct the stu- 
dent’s research f 

6. Which is the more important to the student, 
(a) the new knowledge gained by research, (b) the 
technique of investigation that he develops, or (c) 
the effect upon his future ability to teach? 

7. What effect has an instructor’s research into 
a given subject upon his enthusiasm—(a) For 
teaching the result of his investigation; (b) For 
teaching the subjects related to but lying outside of 
his special investigation; (c) For teaching fresh- 
men and sophomore classes; (d) For teaching 
junior and senior classes; (e) For teaching gradu- 
ate classes ; (f) For teaching per se as distinguished 
irom investigation? 

8. What difference is there in the effect upon 
an investigator's teaching ability whether the 
knowledge sought (a) is new to his field, or (b) is 
merely new to himself? 


9. Which is more valuable to the student (a) to 


conduct an extended study in some narrow fieid 
or (b) to help investigations in several fields? 

10. Would it be desirable to waive the require- 
ment of a dissertation and insist upon. a wider 
knowledge of the subject in which a degree is 
given, for a master’s degree? for a doctor's degree? 

11. What difference is there in the effect upon a 
researcher's teaching ability whether the increment 
he adds to human knowledge is in the form (a) of 
heretofore undiscovered truth, (b) of heretofore 
undiscovered or unexplained method of applying 
truth? 

12. Is teaching helped more, equally, or less (a) 
by an instructor's search for something immedi- 
ately useful, or (b) by a search for something that 
would have value only because it was “some new 
truth”? 

13. Would a study of the particular problems 
involved in a university’s instruction react as 
favorably upon teaching ability as the study of 
problems not connected with university instruction, 
i. e., would research into how to teach chemistry 
most effectively be as serviceable as the search for 
a new formula? 

14. In what ways is instruction affected by the 
search for a new element, a new serum, a new 
principle of taxation, a new fact about Napoleon 
or a new Star, as it would not be affected by search 
for undiscovered possibilities of students in the re- 
searcher’s class, difficulties which confront in- 
dividual students and opportunities to help such 
students? 

15. To what extent is the stimulating effect of re- 
search due to professional recognition? 

16. Would research into methods and results. of 
instruction, courses of study, etc., within chem- 
istry or English departments have as beneficial an 
effect upon the instructors in chemistry or English 
as upon instructors in departments of education? 

17. In what ways and for what reasons is re- 
search less necessary for vitalizing instruction in 
elementary, high and normal 
vitalizing university instruction? 


schools than for 

18. Is the college or university which fails to 
provide specifically for research by its instructional 
staff doomed to have mediocre teaching? 

19. What evidence is there that American 
scholarship among instructors has been more pro- 
ductive, man for man, in a given university or 
given subject since the development of so-called 
graduate work? 

20. What evidence is there that the same in- 
structors will do more productive research work if 
they teach six hours a week than they do if 
teaching fifteen hours a week? 

21. How far and in what ways does administra- 
tive work by instructors have a stimulating or 
broadening effect upon their teaching similar to 
the effect generally attributed to research? 
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THE CLEVELAND TROUBLE 


It has been the policy and pleasure of the 
Journal of Education to keep its readers informed 
of all good things educational in all parts of the 
United States, and equally clear has_ been its 
policy and pleasure to say as little as possible of 
educational unpleasantness, but there are times 
when even the most disagreeable affairs must be 
briefly set forth, not in rejoicing but in sorrow. 

For near five months Cleveland has been greatly 
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October 26, Judge Neff found Superintendent 
Frederick guilty of contempt of court, but de- 
clined to impose a sentence of fine or imprison- 
ment in case the six teachers are reinstated within 


one week. 


In finding Frederick guilty, Judge Neff said:— 


You can still do some 


blance of justice to these poor women; 


and so I ask you, using not words of com- 
mand but rather the language of appeal, 
undo the cruel wrong you have done 
these women ; unspeak the bitter word of 
banishment spoken so harshly against 
these helpless, these despairing women. 
Do this and there is not a manly man or 
womanly woman in all this great city who 
will not applaud the deed. Why blight 
their lives, destroy their usefulness and 
break their hearts by this useless martyr- 
dom? Do this and the memory of having 
done it, will, to the latest hour of your 
lite, be your sweetest solace and satisfac- 
tion, 

1 submit what I have said to your care- 
ful attention and I assure you that in the 
measure that you extend consideration 
and iorbearance to these poor women, 
in the same measure will the court ex- 
tend consideration and forbearance to 
you. 


- " 


annoyed, educationally. It all grew out of a peti- 
tion of the teachers for an increase of salary. The 
teachers took exception to the spirit of the reply 
of the school board. 

On May 13, the grade teachers, 900 of them, 
voted to form a union and affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

May 18, the school board passed resolutions 
making union membership a breach of contract 
tantamount to resignation. 

June 1, John G. Owens, a taxpayer, sued to en- 
jointheschoolboardand Superintendent Frederick 
from enforcing the rule. 

June 9, Judge Neff granted temporary injunc- 
tion making it final by agreement. 

June 23, the attorneys of the school board ap- 
pealed the cases. 

Superintendent Frederick failed to reappoint 
Misses Marie Claus, Clara Singer, Isabelle 
Campbell, Mabel Dreler and Rose and Minnie 
Schaefer. 

September 3, Appellate Judge Winch issued 
contempt of court citation for Frederick. 

September 8, Appellate court dismissed appeal 
and threw out citation as illegal. 

September 10, Frederick filed affadavit of preju- 
dice asking that Judge Neff be not permitted to 
hear the case. 

September 15, Chief Justice Nichols, state su- 
preme court, decided that Judge Neff was not 
prejudiced. 

September 30, trial of Superintendent Frederick 
on contempt of court charge began. 

October 17, the trial ended. 


Neff upheld the right of the teachers to unionize 
and denied the right of the board to pass the anti- 
union resolution. He cited numerous cases, the 
state and federal constitutions, and the Magna 
Charta in outlining the teachers rights, and ex- 
emplifying his belief that teachers’ property rights, 
guaranteed by constitutional law, had _ been 
violated by the anti-union resolution. 

These are the guaranties of the consti- 
tution of the United States and of the 
Ohio. Ii 
tions are to be 
trampled 


these solemn sanc- 
spurned, or evaded, or 
upon, then, indeed, will the 
reign of constitutional government have 
ceased and the rule of anarchy begun. 

The spirit of the resolution passed by 
the board is un-American. 


state of 


Its purpose 
is to discriminate against men who labor 
with their hands. 

The resolution of the board is vicious 
in its principle as well as subserbsive of 
constitutional liberty. 
unions are lawful organizations. 


Labor 


All Ohio, indeed, grade teachers in many cities 
have been greatly interested in this case. 
Superintendent Frederick’s reply follows :— 
The teachers in question failed of appoint- 
ment solely because, in my opinion, their 
appointment would have been harmful to 
[ am still of 
those 


the public school system. 
that The 
teachers 


opinion. attitude’ of 


had been one of insubordina- 








~~ 
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tion and of defiance of the authorities in 
whom the law has placed the control ot 
the schools. My judgment was, and still 
is, that their appointment would create 
coniusion and turmoil in that system. 

Goodorder,co-operationand subordina- 
tion are as necessary in the conduct of a 
public service requiring 3,000 employees 
as in a private business of the same mag- 
nitude. A teacher in the schools who at- 
tacks in the public press, her superior oi- 
ficers, or who publishes, for the purpose 
of misrepresenting those officers, a state- 
ment detailing her version of private in- 
terviews which she has had with them, 
ought not, in my opinion, to be longer 
employed. 

Attacks of this character upon those in 
authority, which were admittedly made 
and authorized by these teachers, consti- 
tute acts of defiance and insubordination 
which, if continuéd, would produce dis- 
order and demoralization in the system of 
instruction, for the success of which the 
superintendent is, by law, made respon- 
sible. 

The welfare oi the school children and 
parents forbids that I set the seal of my 
approval upon such conduct. Such were 
the reasons I entertained when I failed to 
appoint these teachers, shown by testi- 
mony, and such was, and is, my judg- 
ment and opinion of that conduct, and I 
cannot agree, even in consideration of the 
inducements offered, to substitute the 
judgment and opinion of this court for my 
Own. 

One of the responsibilities imposed by 
law upon the superintendent of schools is 
the selection of teachers. This selec- 
tion is to be made, by him and by him 
alone. In making this selection, the law, as 
I understand it, and as I am advised, 
vests entire official discretion in the su- 
perintendent. 

By accepting that office 1 assumed a 
solemn obligation to exercise that discre- 
tion according to my honest judgment, 
and in the interests of the 95,000 children 
now in the schools and of the 700,000 
people in Cieveland. My honest judg- 
ment was that the appointment of the 
teachers in question would harm and not 
promote these interests. This was the 
sole and only reason for my action. I 
was in no way influenced by the motive 
which the court has found me guilty of 
secretly entertaining. 

I did not understand that the injunction 
gave immunity to teachers guilty of of- 
fenses, merely because they had voted for 
a union. 

Were I to acquiesce in the suggestion 
made by this court, namely, to substitute 
its judgment for my own and appoint 
these teachers, I should be false to my of- 
ficial duty as I see that duty; false to the 
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law as | am advised and believe the law 
to be; talse to the high ideals of the great 
mass of our teachers; false to the weliare 
oi the school children and of their par- 
ents; and false to the maintenance of 
good order so necessary in a system of 
public education. 

i cannot agree that the reasons assigned 
by the court for my action or its con- 
struction of the powers and duties of the 
superintendent of schools are settled ‘‘be- 
yond discussion or debate’’ by this court's 
written opinion, notwithstanding the fact 
that such a statement is made therein. 
In this forum that is true; but in a matter 
oi such importance a judgment only of 
the court of last resort can settle these 
questions beyond “discussion or debate.” 
An acquiescence in the court’s entreaty 
might result in placing these questions so 
vital to the orderly conduct of public af- 
fairs beyond the possibility of review by 
the higher courts. 

The extent to which, under our laws, 
a judge may control by injunction the con- 
duct of public officers and terrorize, by 
contempt proceedings, school officials, is 
a question of such grave importance as 
to outweigh any impulse on my part to 
escape such punishment as the court niay 
impose. I am compelled, therefore, by 
these considerations to decline respect- 
fully, but unalterably, to take advantage 
of the alternative presented to me. 

Mr. Frederick deliberateiy refused to reinstate 
the six teachers on the ground that he could not 
exchange his own official and expert judgment 
of what is best for the schools for the judgment 
of Judge Neff, preferring to take the personal con- 
sequences, be they what they may. 

Judge Neff promptly imposed a fine of $500 and 
ten days in jail. This was, of course, immediately 
appealed to the higher court and bonds for $1,000 
given, 

Heroic attitude, indeed, on the part of Mr. 
Frederick, who has the courage of his convictions, 
but aside from that it is every way much better 
for the cause that the final decision be given by a 
higher court. There should be a ruling by the 
highest authority on the legal questions involvea. 
Five hundred dollars fine is not staggering, and 
even ten days in jail will not handicap a man un- 
der these conditions, but the principle ‘nvolved 
should be settled for all time. 





ALL HONOR TO HARVARD 


Harvard has always led all other American 
universities in certain phrases of high-mindedness 
and nobility of spirit and purpose. So universally 
has this been recognized that never until October, 
1914, has any one ever attempted to bribe Har- 
vard directly or indirectly. All sorts of bribing 
propositions have been made to many colleges 
and universities by persons of large wealth or 
their representatives in the last few years. Some 
of these have been most unblushing temptations 
to forego their independence along various lines, 
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but these Americans have never been known to 
suggest in the faintest way that Harvard should 
sacrifice her noble and independent personality in 
order to accept grait propositions. 

Recently Major Clarence Wiener, of Llwell 
Castle, Surrey, England, wrote to Harvard Uni- 
versity that he had in his will a bequest of ten mil- 
lion dollars which would be stricken out unless 
Professor Hugo Munsterberg was dismissed from 
the faculty because of his vigorous pro-German 
sentiments published on various occasions. 

Promptly Professor Munsterberg tendered his 
resignation unconditionally. Immediately the Har- 
vard alumni from all over the world cabled their in- 
sistence that regardess of all financial considera- 
tions, no professor should be silenced. President 
Lowell and the entire faculty expressed their sen- 
timents with no uncertain sound. So far as 1s 
known not one of the vast alumni body, not one 
student, not one member of the faculty or officer 
of the University, and no publication anywhere in 
the United States voiced even apologetically the 
faintest suggestion that Harvard sell her noble 
heritage for ten million or for ten times ten mil- 
lion dollars. So extensive was this intense pro- 


test that Professor Munsterberg withdrew his 
resignation. Big money has for once met its 


waterloo. All honor to Harvard! 





RE-ELECTION OF BRITTAIN 


Among the bright spots on the educational 
horizon is the renomination which means a sure 
re-election of Hon. M. L. Brittain of Georgia. 
School and Home, emphasizes the significance 
of this victory in this wise:— 

He carried 140 counties out of the 148. 
We hope this pronounced and solid vic- 
tory means that Mr. Brittain may be let 
alone in his present high office for man) 
years to come, that he may follow out his 
high ideals and push to completion a 
broad and constructive policy of educa- 
tion. The school man is the last man in 
the world that should be in politics. The 
problems of education are intricate and 
delicate. The schools are above the realm 
of common things. Only men of vision 
should attempt to administer them. No 
more ridiculous arguments have ever 
been presented to wool-hatism than was 
unblushingly dished out in the late cam- 
paign for cheap state-printed and locally 
written books in Georgia. It would seem 
that a child could see their fallacy and de- 
spise them, but nevertheless there were 
eight counties which were misled and pos- 
sibly 50,000 voters who were deceived. 
Let us hope that Mr. Brittain’s victory 
means his long continuance in office and 
the permanent overthrow of ignorance in 
educational administration. Mr. Brit- 
tain’s election is a guarantee of the broad- 
est and the best for at least two more 
years and we hope longer. 

To all of this we say a hearty Amen. 
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ALL HEADLINERS 


On its program for a meeting of a single da 
ihe Massachusetts Teachers’ Association has a 
group of speakers as fine as most state associa- 
tions are able to offer in sessions extending over 
three or four days. 

_ Superintendent William H. Maxwell of New 
York City, Dr. Charles A. Prosser, of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Professor Henry Suzzallo of Colum- 
bia, President David Starr Jordan of the N. E. A.,, 
and Professor J. W. Hudson of the University oi 
Missouri will make addresses. The committee 
reports will be made by Joseph G. Edgerly oj 
Fitchburg, Professor Hanus, Jeremiah E. Burke 
of Boston, and Principal J. Asbury Pitman of the 
Salem Normal School. 

Che meeting, arranged by Wallace C. Boyden, 
president of the Association, will be held in Hunt- 
ington Hall, one of the Institute of Technology 
Buildings, November 27. ; 


," a -’ 
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KATE DEVEREAUX BLAKE 








_ Miss Blake, principal of a large school in New 
York City, is one the most suggestive, initiative 
and masterful educators in America. We were first 
impressed with her brilliancy when she spoke on 
the platform with President Roosevelt at the As- 
bury Park meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation in 1904, an address never to be forgotten 
by those who heard it. 

Two years later she won high honors by carry- 
ing out a wonderful plan for the immediate relief 
of the teachers of San Francisco in their personal 
and professional affliction following the great con- 
flagration. 

Since then we have known no year in which she 
had not a great thought, working it out in defi- 
nite achievement. The present war horror was 
an opportunity for service which she could not let 
pass. She has a plan by which literally millions 
of American school children will petition kings, 
president, Kaiser, Emperor and Czar to cease 
this unparalled slaughter. 
print the petition. 

What more impressive peace lesson could be 
taught the children. A very stirring letter 1s 
sent home to the mother of each child and the 
mother is asked to read the letter to the child and 
give her consent to the signing. 

Copies of the petitions can be secured by ad- 
dressing Children’s Peace Petition Committee, 
101 West 85th Street, New York City. 


On another page we 


~ es 
> 4 > 





Governor Glynn of New York has come out as 
squarely and emphatically for the public school 
system as any other American. It is an exceed- 
ingly popular pronunciamento all over the United 
States. 


National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. 
February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 


ence, Cincinnati. 
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To His Majesty, THE EMPEROR AND KING 
OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


To His Majesty, THE KING OF BELGIUM. 


To His Excellency, THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


To His Majesty, THE KING OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


To His Majesty, THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY 
AND KING OF PRUSSIA. 


To His Majesty, THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 
To His Majesty, THE KING OF MONTENEGRO. 


To His Majesty, THE CZAR OF ALL THE 
RUSSIAS. 


We, the undersigned, Children of America, 
plead with you, the rulers of these great nations, 
to call for an immediate armistice, and to let the 
differences of the warring nations be submitted to 
the Hague Tribunal for amicable and just settle- 
ment, and to promise to adjust all future difficulties 
peacefully in the same way. We are the children 
and grandchildren of your former subjects, we are 
many of us tied by blood and affection to the 
soldiers now contending in their death struggle on 
different sides of this terrific combat, we implore 
you to stop the frightful slaughter, for to us it 
seems like savagery fighting against civilization. 
We beg this on behalf of the helpless children of 
Europe and Asia who are being deprived of their 
fathers and their education, and are being irreparably 
degraded by the hideous conditions created by war. 
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SCHOOLS 


HELEN C. PUTNAM, M. D, 


One of the original standing committees of the 
American Association for Study and Prevention of In- 
fant Mortality ‘is that on Public School Education. 
Other standing committees are on Eugenics, Vital and 
Social Statistics, Nursing and Social Work, Pediatrics, 
Obstetrics, etc. At the annual meetings each com- 
mittee prepares and conducts a program for one of the 
sessions. 

The committee on public school education finds the 
interests of the Association especially touch the schools 
at three points. (1) The personal health of future 
fathers and mothers as affected by school environment 
and by educational processes. (2) Health standards 
and health habits developed in these future home 
makers by the schools. §) Instruction given and 
that should be given to fit girls and boys technically for 
the vocation of home making with special reference to 
responsibilities for infant life, 

The first program was devoted to the | stimulating 
question, “Healthy parents, right customs and whole- 
sOme environment being essential factors in prevent- 
ing infant mortality, how are normal institutions fitting 
teachers to establish through public schools better 
practices in hygiene and sanitation and higher ideals of 
parenthood?” Dr. Herbert Burnham Davis, president 
of the Southwestern Normal School of Pennsylvania, 
Dr, Guy Montrose Whipple of the School of Education 
and Professor Flora Rose of the Department of Home 
Economics in Cornell University, Professor C. E. A. 
Winslow then of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Professor Abby L. Marlatt of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin who is secretary of the standing com- 
mittee, Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, of the Johns Hopkins 
University and others equally valuable contributed to 
this conference, which was opened by a brief outline of 
observations made in forty normal schools during 
1907-10. 


Contributing farther to this aspect of the problem, viz. 
personal health and health standards and habits, was 
the “Summary of Recommendations by the Committee 
on Janitor Service, Department of Science Instruction 
of the National Education Association,” that was pre- 
sented to this session at Washington in 1913. On the 
preceding day, in the session on pediatrics, Dr. 
Schereschewsky of the Hygienic Laboratory of the 
United States Public Health Service presented an 
elaborate paper on “Heat and Infant Mortality” in 
which domestic conditions of overheating, high 
humidity or too great aridity, were shown in their re- 
lations to infant mottality rates. The health, the stan- 
dards and habits of parents having the present un- 
wholesome domestic conditions were formed in _ the 
schools. The traveling exhibit accompanying the 
Summary has for its opening sentiment the claim, 
“Better parents of better children should be the aim 
of public schools.” Training pupils in accurate ob- 
servation of sanitary details as pupil health officers, 
urged by the N. E. A. committee, is the least expensive 
and most effective way of securing home sanitation later. 

Four annual programs have been devoted to the 
possibilities of continuation or vocational schools and 
classes in home making, including the care of infants. 
Among those contributing to these conferences have 
been Dr. Edna D. Day of the University of Kansas, Pro 
fessor Isabel Bevier of the University of Illinois, D1 
Fletcher B. Dresslar of the United States Board of 
Education, Professor Phelps of Michigan Normal Co! 
lege, Miss Mary S. Snow of Chicago Public Schools, 


Miss Myra Brockett of the Mary Crane Day Nursery, 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold of Simmons College, Dr. 
Marion Talbot of Chicago University, Dr. A. C. True, 
Dr. Langworthy and Miss Hunt of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, C. A. Professor of the Society 
for Promotion of Industrial Education. These and 
other not less significant names indieate the aim of this 
committee to secure interest and co-operation among 
educators holding. positions of trust enabling them to 
put in motion such of the Association’s propaganda as 
seem to them practicable. 

One year discussion centered on the topic: “Since the 
great majority of.children leave school before sixteen 
years of age, and there is a considerable interval be- 
fore marriage, showld school boards create Continua- 
tion Schools of Home Making where girls (women) 
with grammar school education (more cr less) can re- 
ceive, even several years after leaving school, free in- 
struction in housewifery, care of children and related 
matters, thus bringing instruction near the time when 
it is needed for use?” Outlines of actual and com 
templated courses for such classes, or for high schools 
were given in this conference and in 

In the above topic discussion very frequently en- 
cvuuntered the stumbling block presented by men’s ig- 
norance of sanitation and elementary biology. There- 
fore, in logical sequence, the next year’s topic was: “Ed- 
ucation of youths and men, through continuation schools 
and classes, including those primarily intended to in- 
crease wage earning capacity, in responsibilities and 
duties of home makers other than supplying money; 
e.. g., elements of house planning and sanitation, of 
eugenics, first aid, contagion and disinfection, repair- 
ing furnishings and clothing; of pure food and .dietary 
principles, home gardening and beautifying.” 


others. 


‘ 


It was delightfully amusing to note the “states of 
mind” this topic aroused. Following one speaker who 
insisted that “man’s free spirit” would not consent to 
this, (“this” meaning “cooking and sewing’’), came the 
interesting report from Dr. Langworthy of hundreds 
of thousands of men going to classes of cookery and 
sewing and house or, rather, tent and ranch cleaning. 
So many instances had he 


secured of men and boys 
taking instruction in 


domestic affairs, and so 


many 
teachers testified to the enjoyment of boys in these 
classes, that the possibility of public school authorities 


being behind the times 
various phases cf the 


was suggested. There are 
subjects enumerated in the topic 
that can be best presented to intending home makers 
only after sixteen years of age, and the coming schools 
for adolescence offer the opportunity. There is no 
kind of vocational education that has not a hygienic or 
sanitary aspect. It can be effectively taught 
connection with daily labors and living. 


only in 
It belongs in 
backed 
up by practice, and emphasized on repeated occasions 
by reference to family and heredity. It 
given as a matter of course and _ impersonally. 
more impersonal the stronger it can be 
stronger its influence. 

At the last annual meeting this committee concen- 
trated on the topic: “Methods and vocational objectives 
in teaching care of infants to girls (young women of 


every session, in connection with many details, 
should be 


The 
put, and the 


ixteen and 


over in continuation schools (or classes) 

home making.’ Among the vocational objectives 
mentioned were “mother helpers,” visiting nurses, 
sanitary inspectors, housekeepers, helpers to nurses, 


janitorial care (sanitary details). The usta! individual 














in years of possible parenthood, early years especially, 
does not willingly make the possibility a definite object 
of public attention, for obvious reasons that are good. 
Héricé the choice of this topic. Professor Marlatt pre- 
sented interesting courses from European schools and 
courses suggested by American specialists. One of her 
comments bears quoting. “One of the speakers yester- 
day made an earnest plea for training young girls as 
little mothers so that in our large cities the foreign and 
uneducated mother could be helped through training 
the young girl to take the burden of the care of the in- 
fant brother or sister. While we recognize the value 
of such assistance and realize that it may be in the line 
of least resistance in such cities as New York where the 
foreign speaking population is so great, still I wish to 
call attention to the fact that this measure is for ex- 
pediency only and therefore we should not foist upon the 
general system of elementary education a method which 
is distinctly physiologically and psychologically bad, but 
has for its excuse the easiest way financially to meet a 
very serious problem which otherwise would have to be 
handled by a large corps of district nurses speaking the 
language of the immigrant concerned.” 
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For the coming meeting at Boston in November, Dr, 
David Snedden and Mrs. Eva White of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education are to present the comple- 
ment for girls of! the) |Massachusetts Home Farming 
work for boys, with special reference to care of infants. 
Dr. Dorothy Reed-Mendenhall of the Community Wel- 


fare Extension Work of the University of Wisconsin 
will present a similar line of endeavor. Dr. Gold- 
thwaite of Boston, the distinguished specialist in 


orthopedics, discusses physiologic and anatomic condi- 
tions that educators should bear in mind when they 
encourage home industries, as many are now doing in 
the present anxiety to “relate school to life.” Sweep- 
ing, tending furnace, babies, woodpiles, fetching water 
and other domestic labors that some teachers give 
credits for have more serious possibilities for harm 
than most of the gymnastics for which medical examina- 
tions are considered desirable. Unhealthy parenthood 
and resulting infant mortality are related to these 
childhood industries, or rather, these adult industries 
imposed on elementary school children*. 


*Full reports ef these conferences, reprinted from the volume of 
transactions, can be purchased from the office at 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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A MONTH OF THANKSGIVING 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 


[For one girl representing November, and as many 
more pupils for the days as desired. If the enrollment 
permits, thirty different ones may present the quota- 
tions, but a smaller number can give it, several speaking 
more than once. November is dressed in brown or 
gray cambric made long and flowing, and trimmed 
liberally with leaves, either pressed or of tissue paper, in 
various colors, with rose-hips, cones, and so on. She 
may wear a chain of seeds, or acorns, a leaf hat, and so 
on. On the blackboard is drawn a calendar page for 
November, but with the dates left off. It may be deco- 
rated with sketches of fruit, leaves, or flowers, or may 
be drawn on a large pumpkin.] 


November enters and recites— 
Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold; 
Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s boldest triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings 

Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


Oh, favors old, yet ever new, 
Oh, blessing with the sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 
The fullness shames our discontent. 
—Whittier. 
[She then turns to the calendar, chalks in the figure 
One in its proper space, and first child steps forward 
and recites his lines. She then adds the two and the 
second pupil recites, and so on.] 
First— 
Harvest home! Harvest home! 
We've plowed, we've sowed, 
We've reaped, we’ve mowed, 
We've brought home every load. 
Hip, hip, hip, harvest-home! 
—Anon. 
Second—“When ye have gathered in the fruit of the 
land, ye shall keep a feast unto the Lord.”—Leviticus. 


Third— 
So once in every year we throng 
Upon a day apart, 
To praise the Lord with feast and song, 
In thankfulness of heart. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Fourth-- 
Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest-homel 
All is safely gathered in, 
Ere the winter storms begin; 
God, our Maker, doth provide 
For our wants to be supplied, 
Come to God’s own temple, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest-home! 
—Henry Alford. 


Fifth— 
Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn. 


—Whittier. 
Sixth— 
But let the good old corn adorn 
The hills our fathers trod! 
Still let us, for His golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God. 
—Whittier. 
Seventh— 
Give thanks unto the Lord of Hosts, by whom we all 
are fed, 


Who granted us our daily prayer, “Give us our daily 
bread!” —Alice W. Brotherton, 


Eighth— 

Heap high the board with plenteous cheer and gather 
to the feast 

And toast that sturdy Pilgrim band whose courage 
never ceased. —Alice W. Brotherton. 
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- Ninth—November has one day which is sacred in the 
family calendar. It is a day of memories and renewals 
of fellowships and family goodwill—H. C. Davis. 


Tenth—After the Civil War had knit so many hearts 
all over the land in defense of the dear old flag, and 
especially when peace had come to unify the states, 
Thanksgiving Day became a general day of praise, with 
proclamation by the President and everywhere a legal 
holiday —H. C. Davis. 


Eleventh— 

Ah, on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and from 
West, 

From North and from South, come the pilgrim and 
guest, 


What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin pie? 
a — Whittier. 
Twelfth— 
Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather’s house we go; 
The horse knows the way, 
To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 
—Lydia M. Child. 


Thirteenth— 
Over the river and through the wood, 
Now g-andmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie. 


—Lydia M. Child. 
Fourteenth— 


God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden-fair, 
And richer fruits to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 
—Whittier. 


Fifteenth— 
Come forth, come forth, to the festal board, 
As our sires were wont in the days of old; 
The reapers are home with the harvest hoard, 
The herds have hied to their wintry fold, 
And the cullers of fruit our vaults have stored 
With the wealth of the orchard’s freight of gold. 
—H. E. Garey. 
Sixteenth— 
Who murmurs at his lot today, 
Who scorns his native fruit and bloom? 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 
Beside the bounteous board of home? 
—Whittier. 
Seventeenth— 
Thanks be to God! to whom earth owes 
Sunshine and breeze, 
The heath-clad hill, the vale’s repose, 


Streamlet and seas. 
—F. R. Havergal. 


Eighteenth—The king and high priest of all festivals 
was the old New England Thanksgiving.—Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

Nineteenth— 

For flowers that bloom about our feet; 

For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet; 

For song of bird, and hum of bee, 

For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 


Twentieth— 
For blue of stream and blue of sky; 


For pleasant shade of branches high; 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze; 


For beauty of the blooming trees; 
Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Twenty-first— 
Oh, time keeps steadily on and on 
And the years go round and round, 
But the best and brightest day of all 
In November’s always found. 
—Anon. 


Twenty-second— 
Oh, this is the day we like the best, 
A time for mirth, and for. play, 
When merry and glad we celebrate 
Our happy Thanksgiving Day. 
—Anon. 


Twenty-third— 
Then Mother Nature’s kindly hand 
Fills to the brim her plenteous horn, 
An@ scatterg o'er a smiling land 


A bounteous harvest of ripened corn. 
—Anon. 


Twenty-fourth— 
Taste the ripe fruits from the orchard boughs, 
Drink from the mossy well once more, 
Breathe fragrance from the crowded mows, 
With fresh, sweet clover running o’er. 
And count the treasures at vour feet, 


Of silver rye and golden wheat. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


Twenty-fifth— 

When November’s gusty breezes 
Shake the branches bare and brown, 

And you hear on sunny uplands 
Ripened nuts come dropping down, 

While the loaded wains are creaking 
’Neath a weight they scarce can hold, 

And you see each bin and storehouse 
Brimming o’er with Nature’s gold, 

Then the nation’s sons and daughters, 
Where so e’er their feet may stray 

Turn their eager footsteps homeward 
There to keep Thanksgiving Day. 

—Anon. 


Twenty-sixth— 
So gladly we welcome the happy day, 
That comes when the summer is o’er, 
When the scattered friends we love so well, 
Round the home hearth meet once more. 
—Anon. 


Twenty-seventh— 
So now when Autumn doffs her robes 
Of purple, and green and gold; 
When the trees stand leafless, bare, and brown, 
And the nights grow bleak and cold; 
Again we come together all 
To keep in the good old way, 
Just as they did in days of yore, 
A glad Thankseiving Day. 
—Lizzie M. Hadley. 


Twenty-eighth— 
For the hay and the corn and wheat that is reaped, 
For the labor well done, and the brans that are 
heaped, 
For the sun and the dew and the sweet honeycomb, 
For the rose and the song, and the harvest brought 
home— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
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Twenty-ninth— 
For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our land, 
For the cunning and strength of the workingman’s 
hand, 
For the good that our artists and poets have taught, 
For the friendship that hope and affection have 
brought,— 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 


Thirtieth— 
For the homes that with purest affection are blest, 
For the season of plenty and well deserved rest, 
For our country extending from sea to sea, 
The land that is known as the “Land of the Free,” 
Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving! 
—Anon. 


All— 
Then lift up the head with a song! 
And lift up the head with a gift! 
To the ancient Giver of all, 
The spirit in gratitude lift! 


For the joy and the promise of spring, 
For the hay and the clover sweet, 

The barley, the rye, and the oats, 
The rice and the corn and the wheat, 


The cotton and sugar and fruit, 

The flowers and the fine honeycomb, 
The country, so fair and so free, 

The blessing, and glory, of home. 


Thanksgiving! thanksgiving! thanksgiving! 
Joyfully, gratefully, call 

To God, the “Preserver of men,” 
The bountiful giver of all. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


In line with your editorial in September on Summer 
Sessions, the following statement about the University 
of California summer session, may be of interest. 





Thirty-one hundred students enrolled in Berkeley this 
summer. Of the fifteen hundred grade and high school 
teachers in California over one-seventh attended the 
summer session. Approximately two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, nearly three times the amount that will 
be paid out in teachers’ pensions this year in the state, 
was spent by these teachers in this one institution, which 
was only one of the many open for summer work. 


Many of the teachers in attendance had already at- 
tended seven, eight, and even more of the previous sum- 
mer sessions. Credit is given which counts towards a 
degree. Many teachers who did not have the advantage 
of an earlier training are thus getting their degrees and 
are also getting the stimulus which comes through asso- 
ciation with college life and college atmosphere. 

However, by far the larger part of the enrollment was 
made up of teachers with college degrees, who were 
specializing in some field of study or taking advantage 
of some of the new courses offered. 


Some of the classes which attracted the greatest num- 
bers were the story telling and festival classes under the 
direction of Professor H. K. Basset of the University of 
Wisconsin, the journalism classes. of Professor Merle 
Thorpe of the University of Kansas, the swimming 
classes directed by Miss Loraine Cadwell of the Girls’ 
Collegeate School, Los Angeles, and the Classes in 
aesthetic and interpretive dancing directed by Mme. La 
Gai, directly from Paris. 


Very truly yours, 


Margaret F. Rayner. 
Pueblo, Colorada 
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PSYCHOLOGY, GENERAL AND APPLIED. By 
Hugo Munsterberg. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
Cloth. 480 pp. $1.75 net. 

The literature of psychology is getting to be almost as 
vast as the literature of theology came to be at the 
time every theologian thought it fitting to rush into print 
with his views and theories. Professor Munst ore 
says that the aim of his book is very different from a 
other textbooks of psychology in that it includes the 
applied psychology as well as the general. “Hitherto text- 
books have been confined to the theoretical study. The 
time seems right for bringing the psychological work in- 
to full contact with the practical efforts of civilization. 
The application of psychological studies to education 
and law, to industry and commerce, to health and 
hygiene, deserves its place in the psychological curri- 
culum. Thus the last third of this book may be a 
supplement to any other textbook. Furthermore, in 
this book Professor Munsterberg does not stop with in- 
dividual psychology, but includes as well social psy- 
chology; causal psychology is supplemented with a dis- 
cussion of the purposive psychology which culminates in 
the understanding of the soul and its freedom. The way 
in which he thus touches philosophical problems will be 
generally satisfactory, and there will be general approval 
of the substitution on such topics in the space which 
might be and usually is given to a discussion of the struc- 
ture of the brain and of the sense organs. The text is 
finely made and a comprehensive bibliography of psychol- 
ogy has been appended, ‘ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN. By J. C. Kirtland, 
and G. B. Rogers €Phillips Exeter Academy). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
276 pp. Price, 85 cents. 

Present-day Latin pupils are to be envied the splen- 
did introductory books now available, of which “An In- 
troduction to Latin” is a notable example. It is in- 
tended to prepare the pupil to read Caesar or Nepos, and 
to that end the vocabulary used is based on the works. 
of those authors. Each lesson consists of the treatment 
of a grammatical principle, with paradigms if necessary, 
a vocabulary and sentences for translation and for com- 
position. A complete “Conspectus of Inflections,” with 
the more important rules for grammar, is added, as well 
as the usual Latin and English vocabularies, and an in- 
dex. The lessons are seventy-two in number, enough 
for the first year’s work. The material used is pleasantly 
varied, while keeping close to the Latin style of the 
authors used as the model. The illustrations are digni- 
fied and appropriate, and the book is typographically 
satisfactory. 

To keep its hold in modern education Latin must be 
made interesting. Books like this can do much in that 
direction. 


THE GORDON READERS. Fifth Book. By Emma 
K. Gordon. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 312 pages. Price, 55 cents. 
There is apparently no end to the opportunities to 

make new series of school readers and magnify some- 
thing worth while not hitherto magnified. Miss Gordon 
teaches how to teach reading skilfully by “a euphonic 
method without the use of diacritical marks.” This is 
done in the learning-to-read years. Now she is teach- 
ing them to read to learn. To have read the literature 
of the five Gordon Readers is to have sampled practically 
all the best authors in America and in Great Britain, 
classic and contemporary. Here one may learn to read 
and one will surely read to learn all kinds of good 
things herein. 


ENGLISH READINGS FOR SCHOOLS, A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH ESSAYS. Selected and Edited by 


C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan University. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth 405 pp. Price, 45 
cents. 


An unusually valuable and attractive book of Essays 
by Bacon, Cowley, Steele, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, 
Thackeray, Emerson, Lowell and Stevenson. In all, 
there are twenty-five of the choicest of essays and the 
Biographical Sketches gnd Notes add materially to the 
value of the volume. 
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REFORMLESEBUCH. By W. R. Price, Inspector in 
Modern Languages, University of the State of New 
York. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 250 
pages. Price, 75 cents. 

This “Reform Reading Book” is intended for use in 
German classes in which the Direct or Reform Method 
is used. It is not meant, however, to take the place of 
@ grammar or lesson book, but rather to follow and sup- 
plement such a book. It contains 125 pages of text, di- 
vided into ten chapters, describing the lives of two boys 
from the Vorschule through the University, interspersed 
with short poems, such as are likely to interest pupils 
of high school age. The vocabulary contains over 2,500 
words, primarily those of everyday life. The editorial 
apparatus in addition to the above, consists of questions 
based on the text and descriptive and explanatory notes. 
Although intended for direct method classes the book is 
equally suitable for classes using the grammatical 
method. 


HUNT AND  BURKETT’S AGRICULTURAL 
FARM ANIMALS. Covering the General Field of 
Animal Industry. By Thomas Forsyth Hunt, Univer- 
sity of California, and Charles William Burkett, 
Editor American Agriculturist. Illustrations of 
Animals, Methods and Practices. New York: Orange 
Judd Company. Cloth. 535 pp. 

This is most comprehensive in scope, reliable in state- 
ment, sensible in suggestion, attractive in illustrations, 
and delightful in style of presentation. The authors 
have not only treated in detail the subjects of | breeds, 
breeding, sanitation, medication and animal products, 
but all other features in the widest range of topics in 
animal industry. Indeed, nothing is left unconsidered 
and no treatment is lacking in efficiency either from the 
Standpoint of scope or of detail. It is. intended for 
schoci use and is divided into forty-eight lessons upon 
such topics as these: sorting, animals, food nutrients, 
scientific terms in feeding, food digestion, computation 
of rations, what shape should a horse be? facing disease 
on the farm, meaning of disease, wounds and their treat- 
ment, infectious diseases, ailments not infectious, farm 
butchering, marketing, live stock and products, and the 
treatment of each class of farm animals. 





VOICE TRAINING FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. 
By Cyril B. Rootham, Choirmaster, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. New York: G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth. Size 8% x 6%. 156 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

The subject of voice training is of great importance, 
and presents not a few hard problems. The author in 
his foreword says: “No one is more conscious than I 
that boys’ and girls’ voices cannot be trained successfully 
by mere book reading.” As practical experience is the 
best helper of the instructor, the author has the ad- 
vantage of such an experience. For years he has_ had 
the work of training voices in one of the important Eng- 
lish colleges. He has read papers before the Interna- 
tional Congress of Musicians, in itself no mean honor. 
It is this experience that gives to his book an unique 
merit. Specially important are the chapters on “Treat- 
ment of the Young Voice,” and “The Approach of Pu- 
berty,” with the change of voice at such period. The 
work is made up of 46 pages of text, and 110 pages of 
musical exercises, these last dealing with flexibility, 
mcdulation, intervals, phrasing and expression. 





HOUSEHOLD PHYSICS. _ By Alfred Butler, Head 
of Science Department, High School of Practical Arts, 
Boston: Boston: Whitcomb and Barrows. 12mo. 
Cloth. 382 pp. Price, $1.30, net. 

The author of this interesting scientific treatise has an 
aim and this the very practical one of providing a sim- 
plified work on Physics, which in its customary form of 
representation is for use by advanced pupils alone. For 
high school pupils it is frequently discouraging, because 
the work is too far beyond them. Here is a work for 
these last named grade of pupils, and it will give them 
some acquaintance with physics, without being so tech- 
nical as to be beyond their mental grasp. From this 
standpoint the book is of decided value. The author 
has chosen the facts that pertain to household use as the 
basis for his work. He avoids mathematical formulas 
and technical terms, without endangering the scientific 
study. Review questions attend each chapter, and a 
more extended series at the close of the book. The 
book is extensively diagrammed, which adds materially 
to its serviceableness. 
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SELECTED LITERARY ESSAYS. By James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Riverside Literature Series. Introductions 
by Will David Howe, Indiana University, and Norma 
Foerster, University of North Carolina. Boston, New 
York .and. Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

No other literary essays by an American are as classic 
as are Lowell’s on Chaucer, Milton, -Dryden, Pope, 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, Emerson and Thoreau, and no- 
where else can they be found at so slight a cost in such 
attractive form as here. The essays in his “Life and 
Personality,” and “As a Literary Critic” add materially 
to the value of the book for class use. 





A HANDBOOK OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
By Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, District Superintendent, New 
York City. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 225 pages. Price, $1.00. 

This book is packed to the brim with authentic facts 
about what is being done in vocational education in 
Munich and in New York City in public and private 
ways and it gives, incidentally, a vast array of facts about 
what is being done and left undone in England, Scot- 
land, Germany, France, Ireland, Switzerland, the 
United States, New York State, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut and various cities of the United States. We re- 
gret that the pressure upon our space is such that it is 
impossible for us to adequately notice the many educa- 
tional and vocational virtues of this book. 





MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Company. 12 mo. Cloth, 238 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
This is a Day-book for Teachers, to be used as a 

systematic and orderlv presentation of the morning 
opening exercise in the elementary school. There is 
material in it for every day of the school-year from 
September 1 to June 30. Taken at random we find 
such subjects as these, “Heroism,” “Purpose,” 
“Honesty,” “Courtesy,” “Company,” etc., etc. The 
teacher may have a wide choice in the subjects pro- 
vided. Usually for each day there is a pithy sentence 
worth remembering, or a verse of a poem; a little story 
or bit of history; the birthday of some worthy man or 
woman; a verse or two of song, etc. It is finely ar- 
ranged, and each day’s parts admirably selected. And 
there is a moral element in-all the selections of the 
highest value to the pupil. The work merits both the 
examination and the use of teachers everywhere. 


STORIES FROM NORTHERN MYTHS. By 
Emilie Kip Baker. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 12 mo. Cloth. 276 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Of all the folklore of Europe none is more interest- 
ing than that of Scandinavia. And this is told us in 
this volume in language at once simple and attractive. 
How Odin sought for wisdom; how Thor lost and found 
his mighty hammer; Who the Valkyries were; Where 
the gold-lined street of Asgard was; How all things 
began; How Sigmund slew the great dragon; How 
Brunhilde was wooed and won; are some of the titles of 
the twenty-eight stories with which the author beguiles 
us. The most interesting of all the stories is that en- 
titled “Gods and Men,” wherein we learn that the 
Norse Mothers taught their children that “the meek 
inherit the earth.” Beside the delightful textual mat- 
ter, the book is charmingly illustrated by an imagina- 
tive artist, lending to the mythical stories a pictorial 
realism that is delightfully effective. 


, a. r" 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


**The Young and Field Literary Readers.—Book (\{1.). Price, 48 
cents; Book Four. Price, 52 cents.—‘‘Agriculture for Beginners.” 
By Burkett Stevenson and Hill. Price. 80 cents —The Oberi+ h- 
rer." By W.S. Learned. Cambridge University Preas. 

“Graded Writing Books,’"’ (Book Two.) By A.W. Clark. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

“Dynamic Evolution.” By C. L. Redfield. Price $1.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnams.Sons 

“The Diseipline of the School.’’ By F. M. Morehouse — ‘Brief 
Summary of German Grammar.’’ By E. V. Greenfield. Price 20c 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Story of Dartmouth.” By Wilder D. Quint.—* Pretty Polly 
Flinders.” By MF. Blaisdell. Price 4e¢.—“In Toylard.’ By 
Louise Robinson. Price 4%. Boston: Little. Brown & Co, 

“A Practical Chemistr)” By C.G.Cook. Price $1 25. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“Style Book of Business Erelish.” By Hammond & Herzberg.— 
Business Correspondence in Shor hand. New York: Iseac Pitp:n 

**Mechanics Problems.”” By F. B. Stanton. New York: John 
Witey & Sone. 

‘*Manual of Play.’ By Wm. B. Forbush. Price $1.50. Philadelphia: 
Geo. W: Jacobs & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
] inserted under this heading sre 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
ffteenth of the month. 


inate 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


NOVEMBER. 


3-5: Natfonal Civic Federation, Hotel 
Astor, New York; Raiph M. Basley, 
New York, executive chairman. 


-6: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
‘ ciation, Omaha; Miss Kate A. Mc- 
Hugh, pres. 


5-7: Wisconsin State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee; Milton C, 
Potter, supt. 


6-7: Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee; Patzer, 
Milwaukee Normal School, pres. 


5-7: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixtieth Annual Session. Des 
Moines. O. E. Smith, Indianola, 
sec’y. 


6: Essex County Teachers Associa- 

tion, Tremont Temple, _ Boston. 
Superintendent H. R. Williams, 
Wenham, sec’y. 


6-7: Northwestern Division, TIllin- 
nois Teachers’ Association, Elgin. 


6-7: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston. Pro- 


fessor Walter Ballou Jacobs, 
Brown University, Providence, 
R. L, sec’y. 


6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.: Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


12-14: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, 


12-14: Missouri State Association of 
Colored Teachers, St. Joseph; Pro- 
fessor C. C. Hubbard, Sedalia, sec’y. 


12-14: American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Miss Gertrude B. Knipp. 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md., executive secretary. Dr. J. 
Whitridge Williams, Baltimore, 
president. 


13: Bristol County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fall River, 


19-21: National Vocational Art and 
Industrial Federation, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago; Mrs. Robert L. Mc- 
Call, Chicago, sec’y-treas. 


23-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Albany. Superintend- 
ent A. R. Brubacher, Schenectady, 
pres.: R. A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda, sec’y. 


23-26: Wyoming State Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Casper; Superintendent 
McDonough, pres. 
95 


-27: Virginia Mducational Confer- 
ence, Richmond; N. E, Clement, 
Chatam, pres.; Superintendent Ar- 
thur D. Wright, Henrico County. 
sec'y. 


26-28: National Council of Teachers 

of English. Chicago. James F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
sec’y. 


26-28: Tennessee State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Nashville. R. L. Bynum, 
Jackson, pres. 


27: Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Huntington Hall, Boston; 
Wallace C. Boyden, Boston, pres.: 


Frederic W. Plummer, Fall River, 
sec’y. 
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DECEMBER. 


$-12: National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Richmond, Va.; Dr. Charles A. 
Prosser, New York City, sec’y. 


17-20; Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. &. 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
0. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


18-21: City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois. School Board As- 
sociation. High School Conference. 
At Champaign-Urbana, 


22-26: N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Cincinnatf, Ohio, ur- 
and W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


28-31: American Economic Associa- 
tion, Prineeton, New Jersey; John 
H. Groy, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


29-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 
FEBRUARY. 

20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 
JUNE. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH. Teachers to 

the number of nearly 1,000 came from 
all sections of the state for the sixty- 
first annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. They were well repaid by an 
excellent general program arranged 
by Superintendent W. H. Slayton of 
Claremont as president of the Asso- 
ciation, and by strong department 
sessions. President Aley of the Uni- 
versity of Maine was very popular 
with the association, and fine ad- 
dresses were made also by Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard of Vineland, N. 
J.. Professor Jay William Hudson of 
the University of Missouri, and Pres- 
ident Fairchild of New Hampshire 
College. Superintendent E. W. But- 
terfield’s report for the Educational 
Council was received with great in- 
terest. 
' F. W. Lakeman of Nashua was 
elected. president for next year. 
Other officers are James N. Pringle 
of Portsmouth, vice-president; Miss 
Harriet Edmonds of Concord, secre- 
tary; A. M. Curtis of Manchester, 
treasurer: E. E. Orcutt of Woods- 
ville, E. S. Watson of Pittsfield, ex- 
ecutive committee; J. B. Pugsley of 
Somersworth, H, P. Sweet of Frank- 
lin, auditors; N. J. Paige of Woods- 
ville. H. M. Bisbee of Exeter, W. 
O. Smith of Lancaster, educational 
council. The convention adopted a 
resolution favoring universal  suf- 
frage. 

Professor Richard Whoriskey of 
the state college was elected presi- 
dent of the Modern Language Sec- 
tion, and Miss Bertha Blanchet of 
Manchester, seeretary. 


—_ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

WINTHROP. Principal Ervine D. 
Osborne of the Winthrop High 
School, died October 24, as the re- 
sult of a fall from a fruit tree. Mr. 
Osborne was a graduate of Bowdoin 
College and has taught for three 
years in Gardiner, Mass., before 
coming to the high school here as 
Principal in 1895. 
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“Willie Will 


Study it Now” 


Geography wi'l have a con- 
suming interest for him. 
| There is hardly a spot on the 
|earth at the present moment 
| that has not a living personal 
interest for ‘“‘Willie” and for 


| all of us. 








| Aside from the giant drama 
‘in action and the physical 
| conditions that help or hinder 
\it, there is the interest of 
friends caught abroad, of 
luxuries cut off, of necessities 
curtailed, of great crops tied 
up. Yes, there will be a tre- 
mendous geography interest 
for Willie in the future, and 


The Dodge Series 
of Geographies 


Richard Elsvood Dodge 





| willhelp him understand the sub- 
| ject as he never understood it be- 
| fore. The books bring out things 
| as Willie never knew them; they 
feature the human and industrial 
sides of geography, and with 
their superb pictures and maps, 
they give the teacher an unusual 
opportunity to make her geogra- 
| phy class a banner one. 


Elementary, $.60 Advanced, $1.20 © 


The Teaching 
of Geography in 
Elementary Schools 


Dodge and Kirchwey 


| Places in the hands of the teacher 
| the most comprehensive and defi- 
nite material obtainable on the 
|} subject. Rural and all otter 
| teachers will find a wealth of in- 
| formation, each about her own 
| particular problem. Every phase 
of geography teaching in the 
| grades is dealt with, how to apply 
geography to your neighborhood, 
| how to obtain the best results 
from your work, what equipment 


to use, etc. Price $1.00. 


} ; 


Send for folder on these books 


| Rand McNally & Company 


New York 


| ~ 


Chicago 
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BOSTON. 
Teachers’ Association had a fine Fall 


The New History 


meeting here. George L. Fox. of 
New Haven, Dr. Charles Seymour 
of Yale, Dr. Mason E. Tyler of 


Princeton, Professor R. N. Johnston 
of Harvard, Clarance D. Kingsley of 


the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, Principal F. W. Carrier 
of the Wilmington High School, 


Professor Roscoe Pound of Cam 
bridge, and Professor Charles S. 
Moore were the speakers in the vari- 
ous sessions on Friday and Saturday, 
October 23..and 24, The election of 
officers restlted as follows: Sidney 
B. Fay of Smith College, president; 
Philip P. Chase of Milton Academy, 
vice-president; Walter H. Cushing of 
Framingham, secretary-treasurer. 

CAMBRIDGE. William  Froth- 
ingham Bradbury, for fifty-four years 
2 school teacher and for thirty-four 
years of that time the headmaster of 
the Cambridge Latin School, died at 
his home here Friday at the age of 
eighty-five. He was a leader among 
the rare type of public preparatory 
school principals which Boston pro- 
duced during the last century. His 
services to the profession were nu- 
merous and he was active in many 
educational organizations and treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. He was the author 
of text-books on algebra, geometry 
and higher mathematics. He was al- 
so president of the Handel and 
Hayden Society, the famous Boston 
choral organization. Amherst con- 
ferred two honorary degrees upon 
Mr. Bradbury. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Willis I. Twitchell, 
district superintendent of the West 
Middle School District of Hartford, 
a civic as well as an _ educational 
lead@r and much beloved throughout 
the community, died suddenly here 
last week. Writing to the editor of 
the Journal of Education last week, 
Dr. Wilbur F. Gordy says: “In the 
sudden death of Willis I. Twitchell 
this city and this state sustains a 
deep educational loss. Mr. Twitchell 
came to Hartford more than thirty 
years ago, when he was put in charge 
of the school work in the Arsenal 
School District. About thirteen 
years ago he was appointed to the 
position he was filling with so much 
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Examinations and Liberal Fines. 


will be the result. Samples free. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


satisfaction to parents, citizens and 
teachers when ‘his work was suddenly 
interrupted by death, 

“His genial and optimistic spirit, 
his generous nature, his sympathetic 
attitude toward all, and_ especially 
toward young people, endeared him 
to all of us who were fortunate to 
share his experiences either as a 


friend or as a* school man. His 
wise counsel and helpful guidance 
strengthened all the many _ educa- 


tional organizations in the state and 
in New England in which he _ held 
membership.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
ROCHESTER. The code of pro- 
fessional for teachers announced by 
Professor George M. Forbes of the 


University of Rochester in an ad- 
dress some time ago has been en- 


( Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material) 
FROM A 


PEDAGOGIC STANDPOINT 


‘“‘Man Is What His Habits Make Him” 

Train children to Habits of Economy and Cleanliress by :upplying 
H alden Covers for Outside Protection and Holden Binders and Trans- 
parent Paper for Inside Repairs of Free Books. 

Centre the child’s attention on the care cf his bock by Frequent 
Cleaner books and cleaner fingers 
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bodied in the October bulletin of the 
state educational department. 

NEW YORK CITY. William 
McAndrew, principal of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School and one 


of New York’s best known public 
school men, was_ elected associate 
superintendent of the New York 


schools on the tenth ballot at the 


Board of Education meeting last 
week. Mr. McAndrew’s new posi- 
tion carries a salary of $6,500; as 


principal of the 
ceived $5,000. 
District Superintendent Grace 
Strachan announced before the elec- 
tion that she had _ withdrawn her 
name as a candidate on account of 
the Opposition of Mayor Mitchel. 
The committee on nominations said 
that the whele country had been can- 
vassed for candidates, but that none 
was found outside of New York City 
qualified for the position. A large 
part of the work under the direction 
of this office of associate superinten- 
dent relates to vocational education. 


high school he re- 
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THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
Industrial Arts 
Manual Training 


INCORPORATED 


3000 West Grand Bivd., Detroit; Michigan, 


Music | 
Drawing 
Physical Training 


“We wish to interest Superintendents and others employing specialists in” the 


qualifications of our own graduates. 


ledge of the character and abilities of each.” 


The list of nominations for the 
position included: District Superin- 
tendents Darwin L. Bardwell, Edward 
W. Stitt, Charles W. Lyon, John 
Dwyer, Edgar D. Shimer, Joseph S. 
Taylor, Henry: E. Jenkins, Cornelius 
Franklin, James McCabe, Jerome 
O’Connell, an examiner; John Rei- 
gart, principal of Public School 166, 
and Principal McAndrew. 


Mr. McAndrew was Dorn in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, in 1864, and he 
was graduated from the University 
of Michigan. He entered school 
work in Chicago before coming East 
to be principal of the high school de- 
partment of Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn. Later he was appointed prin- 
cipal of the Manual Training High 
School and in 1899 he took charge of 
the newly organized Girls’ Technical 
High in Manhattan, now the Wash- 
ington Irving High School, which 
position he has held ever since. 

Another important decision made 
at the same meeting of the Board of 
Education was to pay $10,000 each to 
William Wood, superintendent of a 
vocational school at Gary, Indiana, 
and to Herman Schneider, dean of 
the Cincinnati University, to act as 
advisers in establishing vocational 
and prevocational courses in the pub- 
lic schools. They are to give one 
week a month of their time to this 
city. 

Commissioner Cornelius Sullivan 
objected to employing such high 
priced men when one of them might 
have been elected associate superin- 
tendent at a much less salary, but Mr. 
Willcox said Mayor Mitchel and 
Comptroller Prendergast approved of 
the plan, so the meeting voted favor- 
ably. 

._ . The department of nursing and 
health, of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia, in co-operation with tee Red 
Cross Society, is offering a series of 
special courses to a group of nurses 
preparing tor work in rural nursing, 
recently established by the Red Cross 
Society. This work is ordinarily 
known as the town and country ser- 
vice, and is open only to graduate 
nurses who have already completed 
the usual hospital training course. 
Similar work in district nursing is be- 
ing offered by the College in co- 


Operation with the Henry Street 
Settlement. 
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A book of 650 problems for technical 
students. 118 photos and drawings, 
showing many actual conditions. 

Third edition, issued September 
1912. 220 pages, 5 3-4x8 inches. 
Cloth. $1.50, net. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
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CENTRAL STATES 





OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. Superintendent 
J. M. Frederick of the Cleveland 


schools, was sentenced by Common 


Pleas Judge William Neff, October ogstere, 


weekly: mailed FREE. Address: ELIZABETH 
324A, Station F, New York Olty. Write today! 


30, to serve ten days in jail and pay 
a fine of $500 and costs for contempt 
of court. Mr. Frederick was con- 
victed of contempt the week before 
after a long trial, but sentence was 
deferred until last Friday. He will 
be at liberty pending an appeal of 
the case to the appellate court. 

This action is the result of Super- 
intendent Frederick’s refusal to re- 
appoint six teachers to positions in 
the Cleveland schools after Judge 
Neff had granted the teachers an in- 
junction restraining the superinten- 
dent from depriving them of their 
positions because of activity in pro- 
moting a teachers’ union. 

When Judge Neff found Mr. Fred- 
erick guilty he told him that the sen- 
tence would be lighter if he would 
give the teachers their jobs, but 
Superintendent Frederick refused. 


INDIANA. 

GARY. Gary has recently secured 
the services of Miss Minnie E. Por- 
ter, a well known speaker and writer 
on the subject of English teaching, 
as head of the department of Eng- 
lish. 

Miss Porter is a graduate of the 
State University of Ohio, a student 
of Joseph Villiere Denney and of 
Franklin T. Baker of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

She was formerly a teacher of Eng- 
lish for a number of years in the 
high school of Oak Park, Illinois. 
Her work there attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr. Joseph H. Hill, president 
of the Kansas State Normal School, 
and now dean of School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Boston and 
Dr. James Ralph Jewell, Professor of 
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secondary education in the Ka.ussas 
State Normal School of Education 
of the University of Arkansas. She 
was selected by Dr. Hill for the work 
of the training teachers of English in 
secondary schools and for extension 
work in the State of Kansas. She is 
a member of the survey staff of the 
Leavenworth School Survey. 


ILLINOIS. 


FREEPORT. The Illinois 
Teachers’ Association at its meeting 
early in the year took the first steps 
towards securing adequate teachers” 
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pensions legislation : 
since then many suggestions have 
been made throughout the state. 
At the next Legislature some bill or 
bills will doubtless be presented. 

Freeport teachers have made as 
scientific an attack on the problem 
as any in the state, and have sent out 
a letter, signed by Miss Kate F. 
Flanagan, Miss Ida Vogt and Miss 
Katherine A. Moran, in which they 
review the situation comprehensively. 
The letter in part follows:— 

We believe that teachers should 
contribute to the support of their 
own retirement annuity and that the 
state should make a nominal appro- 
priation to the retirement fund. 

Teachers are requested to give 
only five dollars a year for each of 
the first ten years; ten dollars for 
each of the next five years; thirty 
dollars for each of the next ten years. 

During the twenty-five years time, 
one year's leave of absence is granted 
for professional purposes. 

A teacher who has taught eighteen 
years and becomes physically dis- 
abled may retire and receive an 
annuity. ‘dal 

A teacher who does not remain in 
the profession may receive from the 


in this state and 


fund one-half of the money said 
teacher contributed. ; 
If a teacher should die before re- 


ceiving any benefit, one-half of the 
money which said teacher has con- 
tributed will be returned to said 
teacher’s legal representatives. ’ 

Teachers may receive an annuity 
after teaching eighteen years in 
Illinois, provided the other seven 
years have been taught elsewhere in 
the United States. 

Membership in the “Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund” is optional with those 
already engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession. Teachers will be given five 
years in which to decide whether 
or not they elect to become members. 


NEBRASKA. 
FREMONT. Chancellor Avery, 
of the State University: State Su- 
perintendent James E. Delzell; Su- 


perintendent E. U. Graff, of Omaha: 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, of 
Lincoln; Miss Kate A. McHugh, 
president of the Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association; and President W. H. 
Clemmons, of Fremont College, were 
among the speakers at the dedication 
of Fremont’s new $126,000 high 
school building, admittedly one of 
the finest in the state. It is a three- 
story structure of reinforced fire- 
proof concrete, of three stories and 
fronting on four streets, finely 
located on a full block of ground. 
With its gymnasium, manual training 
tooms, auditorium, domestic science 
rooms, etc, it is a model school 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


A. G. Crane of Minot was elected 
president of the North Dakota Edu- 
cational Association at the annual 
meeting here. Other officers elected 
were as follows: First vice-president, 
E. R. Edwards, Jamestown; second 
vice-president, C. L. Vigness, Bis- 
marck; treasurer, R. Heyward, Grand 
Forks; secretary, E. Parsons, 
Bismarck; member of executive com- 
mittee, P. S. Berg, Dickinson. Grand 
Forks was selected as the meeting 
place for next year. 


MINNESOTA. 


PINE RIVER. A. J.  Linden’s 
school district, Cass County, is the 
largest school district in this state, 
comprising 2,977 square miles. This 
district includes 112 schoolhouses and 
125 teachers, one fully equipped high 
school, three graded schools which 
offer nearly all the advantages of a 
consolidated school. The whole sec- 
tion is still more or less pioneer state 
and for such a community it is dis- 
tinctly advanced educationally, 

ST. PAUL. About forty teachers 
of the Scandinavian language in 
Minnesota High Schools held a 
meeting in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Educational 
Association, and decided to organize 
a state Scandinavian language 
Teachers’ Association On the plan 
of the German Lehrverein. 

The first officers elected are: Pro- 
fessor A. A. Stomberg University of 
Minnesota, president; Professor P. 
Thompson, St. Olaf College, vice- 
president; Miss Emma Biorn, Hub- 
bard County, secretary-treasurer. 





MICHIGAN. 


LANSING. Interesting data, re- 
garding salaries of school teachers in 
Michigan, which probably will be 
submitted at the next legislature in 
support of the movement for the 
enactment of a teachers’ retirement 
salary bill, has recently been com- 
piled by J. A. Starkweather, chairman 
of the Teachers’ State Federation 
legislation committee, and president 
of the Kalamazoo Teachers’ Club. 
These statistics, it is asserted, will 
constitute a strong argument in favor 
of the proposal for the retirement of 
teachers after certain length of ser- 
vice, with an annuity for the balance 
of their lives. 

A teachers’ retirement salary bill 
has been drafted by Judge Carpenter, 
former justice of the state supreme 
court, under the direction of the 
teachers’ legislation committee, and 
will be introduced at the next legisla- 
tive session. 

The data gathered by 
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average salaries for grade teachers 
in representatives cities:— 

Kalamazoo—$640 a year. 

Jackson—$621.84 a year. 

Bay City—$581 a year. 

Lansing—$583 a year. 

The average first year salary for 
these teachers has been found to be 
$376. The average number of years 
these teachers had been in the sep- 
vice was shown to be 7.8 years indj- 
cating an annual increase in salary of 
$26.54. 

The average first year salary, for 
women principals and supervisors 
was found to be $336; the average 
length they had been in the service 
was 17.6 years and their average 
present salary $736, indicating a 
yearly average increase of $23.30. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


IDAHO. 
LEWISTON. The 200 page 


course of study pamphlet issued by 
Superintendent F. W. Simmonds is 
much more than a dry statement of 
rules, regulations and the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum. Written in 
popular style it discusses with the 
patrons and pupils the aims and pur- 
poses of school work in Lewiston, 
tells them human facts about work 
by different teachers and tells them 
what the board of education expects 
the schools to do. It is as much a 
help to the parents as the teachers. 
One of the first chapters is “Quali- 
ties of Life, Character and Spirit 
That the Board of Education 
Earnestly Desire Should Character- 
ize the Lewiston City Teachers.” It 


mentions among other things, high 
ideals, loyalty to the school, a 
proper reverence for God, faith in 


manhood and womanhood, optimism, 
public spirit, ambition, adaptability, 
neatness and frankness, Another 
chapter is devoted to failure, retarda- 
tion and elimination, and later in the 
book each school department and 
each course are discussed in some 
detail. 


_- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Plans are afoot 
for the addition of a class for crip- 
ples in connection with the work ak 
ready being done among “excep- 
tional” pupils in Washington's public 
schools. 

This orthopedic class, should it be- 
come a reality, will take place 
beside the so-called atypical classes, 
designed for the instruction of re- 
tarded, backward, or precocious chil- 
dren and will furnish a department 
of instruction for youngsters who 
either because of a physical deform- 
ity of their limbs, time lost 
through convalescence from injury 
cannot properly keep un with the 
regular grades of the school. 

The question of whether such 2 
class will be organized is already 
before the local school officials, and 
Supervising Principal Walter B. 
Patterson has been furnished with 
data which seems to show that there 
are sufficient prospective pupils for 


its 


or 


such a class to warrant its estab 
lishment. e 
Such orthopedic classes are al- a 


ready operating in other large citié 
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and the one in Detroit, Mich., is re- 

rded as an unqualified success. It 
js pointed out by those favoring the 
addition of such a class that it may 
very properly be included in the 
work ior the instruction of “excep- 
tional” pupils now being done im 
Washington under Principal Patter- 
son. 


2 
— 


New Dixon Colors 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J., have just 
added four new colors to their list of 
twenty colored crayons which are 
mow made. These four colors are 
“Acsure Blue,” “Purple,” “Ochre,” 
and “Light Yellow.” The addition 
of these colors make their lst of 
colors nct only chromatically correct, 
but also well balanced and harmoni- 
ous both from an artistic as well as 
a commercial standpoint. 

One of the most prominent 
Teachers of Art and Color in Amer- 
ica, in a recent letter to the Dixon 
Company, says: “I congratulate you 
on having produced some fine strong 
colors of tharked individuality of hue. 
and purity of tone.” 

Samples of these mew colors, as 
well as any of the former colors will 
be gladly sent to all Teachers of 
Drawing and Color, 

* 


What Constitutes a School? 


(With apologies to Sir William 
Jones and Henry van Dyke.) 
What constitutes a school? 

Not gilded architrave or pillared hall, 
Carved stone, or marble pool, 
Not storied glass whence rich reflec- 

: tions fall, 

Not picture, map, or book, 
Not old elm-shaded wall or play- 
ground wide, 
Not shop or studious nook, 
Whereto the jiond alumnus points 
with pride. 
No! Boys, high-minded boys, 











Full of high hope and aspiration 
high, 
Who daily know the joys 
Of treading earth and gazing on the 
sky; 


And those delicious sprites, 
Composed nnocence and guile 
and curls, 
Whom he who speaks or writes 
Must, lacking adequate words, de- 
nominate girls, 
Each a magician, 
Filling the world with wonder and 
with joy, 
Making each boy a man 
And every man regret he’s not a boy; 


And teachers, too, who prize 
The daily opportunity to do their 
work, 
ut, prizing, still despise 
With calm disdain the hypocrite and 
shirk, 
Knowing no other rule 
Than that just pride which guards its 
_ own fair name, 
_These constitute a school, 
Upbuild its honor, and advance its 
_ -fame. 
Be, hese, when they leave its walls, 
“ustain the lowly, calmly meet the 
eTeat 
And, ii stern Duty calls, 


Fill with large deeds the annals of 
the state 
—A pupil's imitation of Sir William 
Oness “Ode in Imitation of Al- 
Caeus, published in the English 
Journa! 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


The Scbool Bulletin Teachers Agency made a departure this year and has taken the stand 
of Recommending Only. The increase volume of its work and the ine rease« number of 
superior teacher whe have intrusted their interest to its care have preven satislactorily 
that this sortof work is what is now most demanded in the agency field. Send fer our 
Year Book showing what our patrons think of us, our circular of unsolicited letters from 
candidates and poumane this vear, our circular of 1372 post offices gyutgide o! New York 
State'where we have recommended teachers, and soon. Any or ali o! these will be sent 
free.on requestand will prove of interest te any superior teacher. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY Pos eee eee evens trace 


ERS. PRINCIPALS PERINTENDENTS W 


free t ciel 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, WLINOITS 








Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 5't évenee 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parent about schools. WM. ©. PRATT, Mer, 





F superior Professors, Princ 8, " tore, 
2 P : stan ua e - Gov 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled hun- 


J dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with exceljemt teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No-charge te employers, 
nove for registration. If you need: a 


a teacher for any desirable place or knew 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8."Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


— 


with good general education wanted tor department work in 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Peru 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure seer eae $70 to $9 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Buildry, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ® tiSoonn. Site eee 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superios 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! cials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapei St. Albany N. Y. 

















WISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Bstablished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, !!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as 4 Businets’’ is of interest te all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


= 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 









We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Manager, 















































































New Victor for the Schools 


An improved type of the 
>. ~ : 
special School Victor, embody- 





ing important new features 
suggested through its use in 
the schools throughout the 
country. 


The turntable is higher, as in 
the Victrola types, making it more 
accessible and easier to put on and 
take off the record. 


The lid has a patent hinge and 
can be quickly removed and hung 
on the back of the instrument, so 
the horn can be swung in any 
direction. 





The shelf is hinged and can be 
raised, making room for the horn 
under the instrument when not in 
use, safe and secure from danger. 


The Victor is now in actual 
daily use in the schools of 
more than 1800 cities. With 
this improved Victor meeting 
the requirements of school use 

better than 

ever before, » Victor XXV—Type A, $67.50 

it. will be special quotation to schools only 
rapidly adopted by hundreds of schools and 
cities everywhert. 


Why not see about a Victor for yous school right 


> 


now? Any Victor dealer will gladly 





send the special school Victor to 
your school for a thorough trial— 
or write to us and we will arrange 
Victor XXV—Type A it for yi 
closed 


With horn placed under instru- Educational Department 
ment safc and secure from danger, 


and with cabinet locked to protect Victor Talking Machine Co. 
from dust and promiscuous use by Camden N J 
, > 7. 


irresponsible people. 
peor 


























